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international interest. 
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Sharing Common Goals With Latin America 


by Under Secretary Dillon? 


Ve continue to revere Lincoln as the savior of 
our Union and as a founder of the great Repub- 
lican Party. Lincoln’s wisdom had a timeless 
and enduring universality from which we can 
still benefit today. When we face the huge and 
pressing challenges of the 20th century, we can 
usefully ask ourselves how Lincoln would have re- 
sponded to them. For this remarkable statesman 
fused warm idealism with eminent practicality 
in shaping policies which not only strengthened 
the well-being of our own people but ultimately 
benefited all mankind. 

This criterion is met in full measure by one 
of our most important and most promising pro- 
grams in the field of foreign policy. I refer 
to our efforts, in partnership with other prosper- 
ing free nations, to help the less privileged peo- 
ples of the earth realize their mounting expecta- 
tions for a better life under freedom. I am 
certain that if Lincoln, with his boundless love 
of humanity and his deep sympathy for the aspi- 
rations of the underprivileged, were alive today 
he would be at the very forefront of this drive 
tomeet what President Eisenhower has called the 
“titanic” challenge of our time. 

It was Lincoln, of course, who said that we 
could not endure permanently half slave and half 
free. Today his words have a timely, broader, 
worldwide significance. Millions of human be- 
ings live under totalitarianism in the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites. Hundreds of 
millions more lead a subhuman existence under 
the anthill regimentation of Communist China. 





*Address made at a Lincoln Day observance of the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Feb. 12 (press release 62). 
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It is our fervent hope that these nations will grad- 
ually evolve toward the freedom and political 
independence to which mankind instinctively 
aspires. 

But there is also today another kind of slavery 
which must be conquered if mankind is to con- 
tinue its onward march in freedom. This is the 
very real slavery of poverty, disease, hunger, and 
illiteracy. Hundreds of millions of people in the 
free world today are struggling to cast off the 
shackles of slavery, knowing that they cannot 
fully enjoy the freedoms of their political inde- 
pendence until they have achieved a measure of 
success in the fight to improve their standards of 
living. They know that a better life exists. 
They want it. And they mean to have it one way 
or another. 

It is in our own direct interest that these peo- 
ples should succeed in their struggle. For we 
cannot long continue freely to enjoy the fruits of 
our material successes unless these hundreds of 
millions of people in the newly developing lands 
also make adequate progress in freedom. We 
cannot hope to endure as an island of well-being 
in a sea of poverty. 

These peoples, who represent the decisive bal- 
ance of future world power, are the peoples of the 
newly independent countries of Asia and Africa 
and the long-independent but newly developing 
nations of Latin America. 

Since the early days of our country we have rec- 
ognized that our ties and common interests with 
Latin America are of unique importance in United 
States foreign policy. It is appropriate that we 
discuss Latin America tonight as we observe Lin- 
coln’s birthday. For Lincoln is known and ven- 
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erated throughout the Western Hemisphere as a 
preeminent American in the all-inclusive sense of 
the term. Earlier this week I was in San Salva- 
dor for the opening meeting of the new Inter- 
American Development Bank.? While there I 
called on President Lemus of El Salvador. In his 
office hangs a portrait of Lincoln, who has been 
described as the precursor of the good-neighbor 
policy. Nearly a century ago Lincoln voiced our 
sentiments toward the other Americas in elo- 
quently simple terms which have applicable va- 
lidity today. In a message to the United States 
Senate on May 30, 1862, he said: 

Several of the Republics of this Hemisphere are alarmed 
at a supposed sentiment tending to reactionary movements 
against Republican institutions on this Continent. It 
seems, therefore, to be proper that we should show to any 
of them who may apply for that purpose, that compatibly 
with our cardinal policy and with an enlightened view 
of our own interests, we are willing to encourage them 
by strengthening our ties of goodwill and good neighbor- 
liness with them. 

In those days “good neighborliness” signified 
cooperation in winning and defending independ- 
ent sovereignty and fostering the growth of full 
democracy. These principles still guide us today, 
but a new dimension has been added: the need to 
cooperate in improving living standards all over 
the hemisphere. 

Latin American governments are under relent- 
less pressure from their peoples to achieve the kind 
of material progress they see in the industrialized 
nations. Knowing the spirit of Lincoln, they nat- 
urally turn to the United States for brotherly 
assistance in their great efforts to narrow the gap 
between our per capita income of $2,100 a year 
and their average per capita income of $285 a year. 
We have a sympathetic interest in helping our fel- 
low Americans to enjoy a larger share of the good 
things of life. We have a national interest in see- 
ing their urgently desired growth achieved in a 
strengthening environment of freedom. Latin 
America is also very important to us in the field 
of trade. Our trade with Latin America is stead- 
ily increasing and now amounts to $4 billion a 
year in each direction. This is what we mean when 
we talk of interdependence. 

Latin America is presently experiencing a so- 
called “population explosion.” Since 1900 its 
population has nearly tripled and now numbers 
some 188 million. If the present birth rate con- 


* See p. 344. 
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tinues, it has been estimated that in 40 years the 
population will exceed 500 million. This expan- 
sion is indicative of progress because it dramatizes 
a remarkable drop in death rates resulting from 
cooperative efforts in which we have joined to 
extend sanitation, eliminate infectious diseases, 
and improve nutrition. Accompanying progress 
in other fields has resulted in a rise in gross na- 
tional product of about 5 percent a year. But, 
because of the rapid population increase, per cap- 
ita income has risen much more slowly. 


Need for Economic and Technical Assistance 


Both external capital and technical assistance 
are needed if our sister republics are to make ade- 
quate progress toward establishing viable econo- 
mies under stable, free institutions. 

Outside help, of course, can only stimulate and 
contribute to growth. It cannot substitute—nor 
should it be employed as a substitute—for eco- 
nomically sound and well-conceived efforts which 
must be made by the governments of Latin Amer- 
ica themselves if they are to satisfy their peoples’ 
legitimate aspirations. Responsible leaders of 
Latin America recognize this fact. 

We are endeavoring to help them achieve the 
blessings of free development for their peoples 
through multilateral arrangements with other 
governments, through our own Government’s pro- 
grams of technical and capital assistance, and 
through the resources of private United States 
enterprise. We are guided in our efforts by the 
spirit of cooperation and mutual respect which 
has traditionally characterized relations among 
the interdependent states of the Americas. 

The Inter-American Development Bank, which 
is being launched at the meeting I attended earlier 
this week in E] Salvador, is the newest tool in this 
effort. It is a billion-dollar institution to which 
the United States has subscribed about 40 percent 
of the capital, the rest coming from the Latin 
American countries themselves. With the sole 
exception of Cuba all of them have joined with 
us in creating this new instrument uniquely con- 
ceived to meet their development needs. 

Perhaps the Bank’s most striking feature is that 
it is more than just a financing association. It is 
truly a development institution. For it will pro- 
vide technical assistance to participating countries 
to insure that development projects are properly 
prepared, properly engineered, and properly de- 
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signed. Another important service to be rendered 
by the Bank will be the furnishing of advice on 
other available sources for financing all or part 
of individual projects. In this way it is expected 
to become the central force for the overall co- 
ordination of development efforts, both public and 
private. 

In the past many people in Latin America have 
felt that we have taken them too much for 
granted. Many also have feared that higher pri- 
ority was being given to the needs of the newly 
emerging countries of Asia and Africa, which are 
comparatively less developed. They therefore 
hail the Inter-American Bank as an instrument 
which will give them an active voice in hemi- 
spheric development and in the allocation of avail- 
able funds. 

Our membership in the Bank is a concrete ex- 
pression of our interest in assisting the peoples of 
the Americas to pursue sound economic policies 
which will make a maximum contribution to hem- 
ispheric growth in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and understanding. It complements our long- 
term participation in the work of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, both of 
which will continue to make financing available to 
Latin American nations. These institutions have 
recently increased their resources as a result of our 
initiative. Another American initiative which 
will contribute to Latin America’s progress is the 
new International Development Association.? 

The other American states will, of course, also 
continue to be completely free to seek bilateral as- 
sistance from our Export-Import Bank and, when 
they are unable to obtain financing from other 
free-world sources, from our Development Loan 
Fund. 


U.S. Financial and Technical Programs 


Some notion of the size of our bilateral loans 
to Latin America can be gleaned from these fig- 
ures: During the past decade the Export-Import 
Bank has loaned $2,667 million to Latin America. 
Since the Bank was founded 25 years ago, more 
than 40 percent of all its loans have been made to 
Latin American borrowers. If we add to this 
record that of the Development Loan Fund and 
the International Cooperation Administration and 
its special assistance programs, as well as the 





*See p. 345. 
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loans made under our P.L. 480 program for the 
disposal of agricultural surpluses, the grand total 
is $3,567 million. Many of these public loans have 
gone toward the construction of harbors, high- 
ways, power, irrigation, and other projects for 
which adequate local capital was not available but 
which had to be created before sustained develop- 
ment could begin. 

Private United States investments in Latin 
America, which now total more than $9 billion, 
have played an even larger role in development. 
For the past 5 years private U.S. investment in the 
area has increased at an average of some $600 
million per year. It has been estimated that U.S. 
private capital made it possible for Latin 
America during the 1950’s to develop nearly twice 
as fast as it otherwise would have. 

U.S. firms in Latin America have been good 
“corporate citizens,” and many responsible Latin 
American leaders are now publicly acknowledging 
the constructive role of U.S. investors in the 
growth of their countries. Since local capital is 
inadequate to do the job of development alone, it is 
vital to Latin America that the rate of private 
U.S. investment continue. 

Naturally, economic progress must be pursued 
by each country in ways consistent with its own 
cultural, political, and economic patterns; but if 
investment is to continue there must always be 
due regard for the legal and property rights of 
citizens of other nations. When foreign investors 
are subjected to expropriation without proper, 
equitable, and effective compensation, it can hardly 
be expected that foreign investment will continue 
to be attracted. 

Financial assistance and the benefits of expand- 
ing trade are not sufficient, in themselves, to bring 
about development. People are the most essential 
ingredient of growth. There is a need in Latin 
America for a healthy, well-trained labor force, 
for modern agricultural, industrial, and manage- 
rial techniques, and for improved human skills at 
all levels. We have been working bilaterally with 
the other governments of the hemisphere since 
1942 in joint endeavors to supply these needs. 
And it is perhaps in this area of technical coopera- 
tion that we can take the greatest satisfaction from 
our programs of assistance. 

Our first technical cooperation programs were 
in public health, agriculture, and education. 
These programs are still important, but the con- 
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cept of technical cooperation has been broadened 
to deal with problems in many other fields, in- 
cluding industrial hygiene, modernization of busi- 
ness methods, development of trained managers 
and administrators for private enterprise and of 
qualified civil service personnel for government. 
Our programs have had a radiating, beneficial ef- 
fect by stimulating many locally conceived innova- 
tions which are aiding progress. 

The financial and technical assistance projects 
which I have been describing are major elements 
of our Mutual Security Program, or, as it is popu- 
larly known, “foreign aid.” The Congress will 
soon begin the annual review of budget proposals 
for mutual security. I suppose that when public 
attention focuses on the hearings it is inevitable 
that we shall hear the same old argument that 
money spent on foreign aid is a “giveaway.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I can assure you that 
foreign aid is no “giveaway.” Mistakes in admin- 
istration have been made, of course, for the mu- 
tual security operation is a human institution and 
is subject to human frailties. But we are con- 
stantly improving our policies and our perform- 
ance. Speaking as a former investment banker, 
I want to make it clear that foreign aid is an in- 
vestment in our own security which is paying 
handsome dividends by contributing to the 
strength and progress of the free-world commu- 
nity of nations. 

As all of you well know, President Eisenhower 
regards mutual security as a keystone of his legis- 
lative program. I hope that each of you will give 
it your unqualified support. Foreign aid deserves 
well of the Republican Party—the party which 
gave us Lincoln—for it is rooted firmly in the 
Lincolnian tradition of practical idealism. 


Spirit of Nationalism in Latin America 


I would like to speak with candor on another 
subject : There is today a strong spirit of national- 
ism abroad in Latin America. It sometimes finds 
a convenient outlet for frustration and impatience 
through intemperate attacks upon the United 
States. On occasion it has erupted into violently 
“anti- Yankee” demonstrations. 

In the face of these outbursts we have followed 
a policy of restraint and forbearance. No other 
course would be consistent with our profound 
sympathy for the yearnings of the Latin American 
people—and let us recall that we have had our 
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share of nationalism, when we, too, were experi- 
encing the growing pains of a newly developing 
nation. 

We have recently seen heartening evidence that 
responsible leaders of Latin America are increas- 
ingly disturbed by unfounded slanders against 
our country and its citizens. They are aware 
that to let this intemperance go unchecked or un- 
answered by our many friends in Latin America 
could eventually disrupt the mutually construc- 
tive relationship which characterizes the inter- 
American system. 

International communism schemes to capitalize 
on nationalist leanings through strenuous efforts 
to fan them into hatred and envy of the United 
States. These efforts will have little success if, 
with our help, Latin America’s moderate leaders 
are enabled to steadily improve the lot of their 
peoples within the framework of free and pros- 
pering societies which zealously guard human 
rights and offer ever brighter opportunities for 
individual growth. For the best answers to com- 
munism are democratic governments which 
energetically and successfully concern themselves 
with the welfare of all their people. And the 
best answers to anti-United States stirrings are 
concrete demonstrations that we are not preoccu- 
pied with the status quo but desire to identify 
ourselves with the surging aspirations of the Latin 
American peoples and to help them strengthen 
democracy and attain higher standards of living. 
Within such a framework of mutual understand- 
ing constructive nationalism can be a progressive 
force in Latin America, as it was in our own 
country. 

A welcome occasion to reaffirm our identity with 
the new forces that are sweeping the Americas 
will come later this month, when President 
Eisenhower visits four of our stanch friends in 
South America—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay.‘ 

A highlight of his trip will be an opportunity 
to discuss Operation Pan America with President 
Kubitschek of Brazil. This farsighted initiative 
of President Kubitschek calls for an ambitious, 
all-out attack on Latin America’s economic ills’ 


The United States favors the concept of Opera- 


‘For an announcement of the President’s visit, see 
BULLETIN of Jan. 25, 1960, p. 119. 

5 For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and 
Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574 
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tion Pan America and will lend its warmhearted 
cooperation to this great idea, which has as its 
goal a higher standard of living and greater op- 
portunity for all to achieve this goal. It urges 
greater productivity, a proper degree of self-help 
to match outside assistance, and the gradual 
elimination of trade restrictions. 

In conclusion let me say that all of our en- 
deavors in Latin America are part of a single com- 
mon enterprise. We share with other American 
states the conviction that free peoples who respect 
human rights, the dignity of the individual, and 
the equality of nations can, through cooperation, 
not only preserve their liberties and cultures but 
also build a better and fuller life for themselves 
and for their children. 

We share with the peoples of the other Ameri- 
cas the same human needs and aspirations, the 
same spiritual values, the same reverence for 
democratic ideals, the same faith in the individual. 
We share with them, in short, the values for 
which Abraham Lincoln stands as a towering 
symbol. 


Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week, 1960 


A PROCLAMATION! 


WHEREAS on April 14, 1960, the peoples of the twenty- 
one American Republics will honor the seventieth an- 
niversary of the founding of an organization for peace, 
friendship, and cooperation in the Americas, now known 
as the Organization of American States; and 

WHEREAS the people of the United States view with 
warm and sympathetic interest the establishment and 
growth in this Hemisphere of democratic, representative 
governments, dedicated to serve both the desires and 
interests of their own peoples as well as those of the 
inter-American community ; and 

WuereEAS the American Republics have joined together 
in programs to increase hemispheric economic progress 
in this new decade and to meet the rising expectations of 
their citizens for a better life; and 





*No. 3333 ; 25 Fed. Reg. 1237. 
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WHEREAS the spiritual, social, political, cultural, and 
economic progress of the peoples of the Hemisphere is 
necessary for the continuing vitality of the inter-American 
system, and the United States of America is proud to be 
a part of this progress: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwiGHT D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
Thursday, April 14, 1960, as Pan American Day, and the 
period from April 10 to April 16, 1960, as Pan American 
Week; and I invite the Governors of the States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the United States to 
issue similar proclamations. 

I also urge our citizens and all interested organiza- 
tions to share in the celebration of Pan American Day 
and Pan American Week, as evidence of the friendly 
interdependence which unites the people of this country 
with the other peoples of the Americas. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DoneE at the City of Washington this fifth day of 
February in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 


hundred and eighty-fourth. 
By the President: 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


Chancellor Adenauer To Visit 
Washington in March 


White House press release dated February 6 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, will call on the Presi- 
dent at 10:30 a.m., March 15, 1960. The Chan- 
cellor has also accepted the President’s invitation 
for luncheon on the same day. 

Chancellor Adenauer will be passing through 
the United States on his way to Japan, where he 
will be paying a visit. 

It is expected that the Chancellor will remain 
in Washington until the afternoon of March 17. 
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Secretary Herter’s News Conference of February 8 


Press release 53 dated February 8 


Secretary Herter: Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
no prior announcement to make, so I will be ready 
for questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last November at a news con- 
ference’ you told us that you thought the Russians 
had come a very long way on Berlin since Novem- 
ber 1958, when they were threatening to throw us 
out. Now, in the past 2 or 3 months, Mr. Khru- 
shchev seems to have become a little tougher on it. 
I am thinking particularly of his statement that, 
if we don’t make a peace treaty on his terms, he 
will sign a separate treaty with East Germany 
with all the consequences that entails. Do you 
feel that, since you talked to us in November on 
that, he has become tougher in his position? 


A. Yes, I think that is the only way one can 
interpret the statements that have been made since 
that time—not alone the statements which he has 
made but also the declaration in the recent War- 
saw Pact meeting,? which went pretty far from 
the point of view of indicating that, if within a 
given period of time, with no period specified, 
there were no separate peace treaty with the two 
Germanies, the Warsaw Pact countries would feel 
obliged to make a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that mean that, in 
light of the Camp David agreement or under- 
standing between the President and Mr. Khru- 
shchev, we feel under some compulsion now to do 
something about Berlin at the summit meeting in 
mid-May? 

A. I think the words “some compulsion” to do 
something about Berlin go too far. I think we 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1959, p. 864. 

? For a U.S. comment on the declaration, see ibid., Feb. 
22, 1960, p. 284. 

* Tbid., Oct. 12, 1959, p. 499. 
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have always been in a position where we were will- 
ing to discuss the problem of Berlin, the problem 
of Germany, to negotiate in good faith without 
undue delay. But, as far as we know, Mr, 
Khrushchev’s agreement that there was no time 
limit in terms of an ultimatum still stands, 


Situation in the Dominican Republic 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Venezuela is going to the Or- 
ganization of American States today to accuse the 
Dominican Republic of violating human rights 
and of imcreasing tensions in the Caribbean. 
Would you care to tell us what our position 
is on that issue? 


A. The first question, as I understand it, that 
will come up at the OAS is essentially a pro- 
cedural question, and that is to which body of the 
OAS this matter should be referred for con- 
sideration. There has to be careful examination 
of the wording of the Venezuelan request. And 
I cannot, of course, foretell just which organ it 
will be. It might be the Peace Committee, or it 
might be some other organ. But I think that is 
the first matter that will have to be determined. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last summer, when you went 
to the Santiago conference, you were one of the 
signatories to the Santiago declaration,t which 
called upon all of the Americas to “ensure a system 
of freedom for the individual and social justice 
based on respect for fundamental human rights.” 
Do you think that has been observed in the Do- 
minican Republic? 


A. I cannot comment with too great assurance 
with regard to the facts about the Dominican Re- 
public. We have been very much disturbed by 
the reports of the arrests there. Our Ambassador 
there, Mr. [Joseph S.] Farland, before leaving 


‘For text, see ibid., Sept. 7, 1959, p. 342. 
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called the attention of the Government there to 
our feelings that, if the reports were correct, this 
was a difficult and serious situation. However, 
insofar as the exact facts are concerned, we are 
not in sufficient possession of those facts, without 
further investigation, to know to what extent 
human rights have been violated. 


Question of Sharing Nuclear Secrets 

Q. Mr, Secretary, on the matter of possibly 
sharing nuclear secrets or weapons with the allies, 
has the administration come to a resolution of this 
issue? Is it going to ask for a change in the law? 


A. My impression is that that matter was 
covered at the White House the other day, where 
it was stated that no executive piece of legislation 
has been filed nor is it in the process at the present 
time. 

Q. Well, are you excluding tt as a possibility at 
this session of Congress? 

A. No, I wouldn’t exclude it. On the other 
hand, I wouldn’t prophesy that it would come. 


Q. Well, could you tell us what your idea is, as 
Secretary of State, considering the part of the 
argument which has to do with opening up nuclear 
weapons—the so-called “fourth country” prob- 
lem—especially since you are wrestling with the 
disarmament and test-ban issues at this time? 


A. I would say that this is a very difficult and 
avery complex problem. It is one which we have 
been studying for a considerable period of time. 
It is one on which, as you may realize, there is a 
considerable conflict of view as between different 
nations—those who don’t want to see an increase 
in the spread of nuclear knowledge, those who 
themselves want to achieve more nuclear capa- 
bility. And we have to balance all of those fac- 
tors. And, as I say, no decision has yet been 
reached. 


U.S. Policy on Suez Canal 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in February of 1957, when 
the United States was urging Israel’s withdrawal 
from the Sinai Peninsula, President Eisenhower 
said: * 

We should not assume that, if Israel withdraws, Egypt 
will prevent Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal 


_—_— 


*Ibid., Mar. 11, 1957, p. 387. 
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or the Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhappily, Egypt does here- 
after violate the Armistice Agreement or other inter- 
national obligations, then this should be dealt with firmly 
by the society of nations. 

Egypt has repeatedly stopped ships carrying 
cargoes to and from Israel, the most recent issue 
involving the cargo of the Danish ship, the Inge 
Toft. Is the United States now planning to take 
leadership in the United Nations to deal firmly 
with this current Suez affair? 


A. This is a matter that I have commented on 
before, but I will repeat my comment as of that 
time. In my statement before the United Na- 
tions this fall* I made a pretty strong statement 
with regard to our own policy on freedom of 
transit in the Suez Canal. When this specific 
incident and subsequent incidents arose, the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations undertook 
to try to adjust this matter as between Israel and 
Egypt. His efforts are still continuing. As of 
now, they do not appear to have been too success- 
ful. But how they will turn out, I cannot say 
at this time. He may still succeed in working 
out a modus vivendi which will take care of that 
problem. Until we know the degree of success 
or failure which he has achieved, I feel that 
working through that channel, to which we have 
given full support, is the best way of handling the 
matter. 


Disarmament and Nuclear Test Suspension 

Q. Mr. Secretary, at what stage, sir, do you be- 
lieve that Communist China should take part in a 
nuclear or a general disarmament agreement, and 
would you draw any distinction that is to be 
made between the two? 

A. No, I don’t think there is necessarily any 
distinction that need be made between the two. 
Insofar as the nuclear test suspension is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that while there are only 
three nations engaged in discussing the matter, 
should they reach agreement, that agreement can 
be valid for other sections of the world only if it 
is adhered to by other nations. At that time the 
question of the adherence of Communist China 
would become an important factor and would, I 
assume, be asked for. Until they can reach agree- 
ment among themselves, particularly with the 
two principal nuclear powers involved, it would 


* Ibid., Oct. 5, 1959, p. 467. 
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seem to me futile to move into the overall inter- 
national field. 

With respect to general disarmament, it is ob- 
vious that, if the major powers who are beginning 
the discussions in that matter should come to 
general agreement, then, again, the principles on 
which they made their agreement would have to 
be spread to other nations. As you may recall, 
when the 10-power conference was agreed to,’ 
the United Nations was notified that reports 
would be made to the United Nations on progress 
in this field in the full expectation that the gen- 
eral Disarmament Commission of the United Na- 
tions would take notice of that progress and, if 
the question of expansion became an important 
part of general adherence, that the United Na- 
tions would undoubtedly carry on from there. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the sort of stale- 
mate which has developed in the talks at Geneva, 
what expectation or hope do you have that an 
agreement can be reached on a complete ban on 
the testing of nuclear weapons? And in that con- 
nection what possibility is there that the United 
States may introduce a proposal for a limited 
prohibition? 

A. This is a matter, of course, to which we are 
giving very serious consideration. I am hopeful 
that in the comparatively near future we will be 
able to make some new proposals which we, of 
course, hope will be favorably entertained by the 
Russians. However, until those proposals have 
actually been made, I feel that I should not dis- 
cuss the details of them. 


Q. Can you tell us, sir, whether, in fact, there is 
an agreed administration position on new pro- 
posals? This story has been widely printed, in- 
cluding the threshold idea. 


A. I think we are coming very close toone. As 
I say, I am hopeful that in the very near future 
we will be able to make some proposals at Geneva.® 


Q. Can you tell us on the general disarmament 
question, in view of the five-power meeting this 
week, whether there is in that case an agreed 
United States position with respect to the five? 


A. There are a great many matters that have 
been placed on the agenda for discussion by the 
five nations. While they are in the course of dis- 


7 Tbid., Sept. 28, 1959, p. 438. 
® See p. 327. 
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cussing them, while they have the opportunity of 
offering their own ideas, I do not feel at liberty to 
outline in detail such matters as we have laid on 
the table. But there isa very considerable amount 
subject to discussion. The principals, as you know, 
will be here by Wednesday [February 10]: Mr. 
[David] Ormsby-Gore from Great Britain and 
General [E. L. M.] Burns from Canada have al- 
ready arrived in town; Mr. Jules Moch will arrive 
for France; and Mr. [Gaetano] Martino, the 
former Foreign Minister of Italy, will be coming 
on behalf of Italy. At that time the principals 
in the negotiations will be going over the prelim- 
inary work that has been done up to date. 


Prospects for Settlement of Berlin Problem 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in answer to an earlier ques- 
tion you said that the only interpretation that you 
can draw about the recent Soviet statements is that 
they are a little tougher now on Berlin than they 
were. Is this a matter of serious concern to us as 
a government, and does it decrease the prospect 
that there could be even an interim settlement of 
the Berlin problem at the summit conference? 


A. Well, I will not predict what is likely to 
happen at the summit conference. But insofar 
as the seriousness of the situation is concerned, 
I think that was best expressed by the President 
at his last conference, at which he said to all in- 
tents and purposes that, if unilateral action was 
taken by the Soviets or the Warsaw Pact countries 
to abrogate our rights, this would be a very serious 
thing. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection do you 
think that this talk about the Soviet desire to sign 
a separate peace treaty with East Germany unless 
we agreed to their terms to an all-German treaty 
actually constitutes a violation of the wnderstand- 
ing that Premier Khrushchev made with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Camp David when he said 
that he would remove the element of threat? 


A. If this were done prior to an opportunity 
for full discussion and negotiation, I would think 
that it certainly violated the spirit of the agree- 
ment reached at Camp David. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there are some tests going 
on in Louisiana to try to find out if an explosion 
can be concealed in an underground hole. British 
and Canadian scientists have been invited to par- 
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ticipate—are participating, I understand. Has 
such an invitation been extended to the Soviets 
and, if not, why? 

A. Well, as yet no invitation has been extended 
to the Soviets. It’s very possible that one might 
be. 

Q. It has not? 

A. It’s very possible that one might be. 

Q. When, sir? 

A. I’m going to wait on the details for that un- 


til we can announce the proposals which, as I say, 
we hope will be made very shortly. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in answer to Mr. [John] 
Scali’s [of the Associated Press| question, I think 
you said that, if this kind of threat was implicit or 
raised before there was a full opportunity to dis- 
cuss Berlin, you would consider that a violation of 
the Camp David agreement. 


A. A violation of the spirit—not the spirit of 
Camp David, but the spirit of the agreement made 
at Camp David. 


Q. Well, now, the question then would be, has 
what Mr. Khrushchev and the Warsaw Pact peo- 
ple said so far—does that constitute such a 
violation? 

A. No, because they have not put any time 
limit on this at all. 


Passport Legislation 


Q. Mr, Secretary, the Supreme Court has ruled 
that the Secretary of State has the authority to 
limit travel of American citizens to certain geo- 
graphical areas but that he does not have dis- 
cretionary authority to deny a passport altogether. 
There are several bills now on the Hill which will 
give the Secretary of State that discretionary au- 
thority. There are some people on the Hill that 
believe that any limitations on passports should 
be actually written into the legislation. How do 
you feel about this? 


A. Well, I’m not quite certain that the premise 
on which you base your question is correct. It 
was my impression that the Supreme Court de- 
cision did permit of the denial of passports to 
individuals because of specified acts which they 
had committed, not because of their beliefs, politi- 
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cal beliefs, or membership in a party, but because 
of actual, concrete acts which they have performed 
inimical to the interests of the United States. 
And I think that our passport legislation is based 
on that decision of the Court. My understand- 
ing may be incorrect, but that is my understand- 
ing of it. 

Q. Sir, do you favor these bills that would give 
you discretionary authority, I mean to deny 
passports? 

A. Yes, for a very limited number of cases, I do. 


Q. You would have the discretionary authority 
not written actually into the legislation then? 


A. No. The discretionary authority would be 
given to us where we can show that the individual 
has committed acts inimical to the United States 
and therefore his travel for the purposes of carry- 
ing on such acts would be detrimental to the 
United States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in answer to a previous ques- 
tion I understood you to say that, if the time came 
that the broader disarmament agreement should be 
expanded to include other countries, the procedure 
for handling that would be for the United Na- 
tions to go on from there. Now, does that mean 
that the United Nations would seek Communist 
China’s adherence, and would this require Chinese 
membership in the United Nations? 


A. It might well seek Communist China’s ad- 
herence to the agreement. But I don’t think it 
would necessarily require Communist Chinese 
membership in the United Nations any more than 
it would require recognition by any power of 
China. I was, of course, speculating as to what 
that next step might be, but I think it’s a reason- 
able assumption that the United Nations would 
take cognizance of this situation because of their 
approval of the negotiations of the 10-power 
group with the proviso that it does its reporting 
on all of its activities to the United Nations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, assuming that the question of 
a peace treaty for Germany or for the two 
Germanies is considered at a summit meeting and 
there is failure at that meeting to agree, would 
you consider that full discussion and would you 
consider a Soviet move to sign a separate treaty 
after the summit and after it had been discussed 
a violation of the spirit of the agreement at Camp 
David? 
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A. That is a difficult question to answer because 
a good deal would depend on the discussions at 
the summit meeting. It’s hard for me to visual- 
ize that in a few days the men at the top level who 
are meeting could actually draft a satisfactory 
agreement in that period of time. And I just as- 
sume that, if there came to be even a greater meet- 
ing of the minds than exists today, the drafting or 
an attempt to draft something would be referred 
to foreign ministers or to deputy foreign minis- 
ters, some group at a lower level, perhaps for re- 
consideration at another summit conference or 
perhaps for action by their respective governments 
right away. It’s very hard for me to visualize an 
ultimatum being put up at a summit conference, 
take it or leave it, in such-and-such form, in which 
the participants would have only a few days to 
make up their minds or even to discuss the matter. 


U.S.—Cuban Relations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what’s your appraisal of the 
Cuban situation in light of the President’s state- 
ment here a week or so ago and Mr. Mikoyan’s 
[Anastas I. Mikoyan, First Vice Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.] visit? 


A. Well, insofar as Mr. Mikoyan’s visit is con- 
cerned, I’d rather not comment on that. I don’t 
think that that is a material factor one way or 
the other. It issomething that was arranged quite 
a long time ago. Insofar as existing relationships 
between ourselves and Cuba are concerned, there 
has certainly been a very considerable dampening 
down of the very violent attack which, during the 
middle week in January, was so apparent. 

The answer to the President’s note, or the state- 
ment of policy with regard to Cuba,°® came to us 
through the statement of the President of Cuba,?° 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs being abroad at 
the time. That statement had certain conciliatory 
passages in it, particularly the two paragraphs 
which dealt with his views that all outstanding 
questions between us could be settled through 
normal diplomatic channels. However, we are 
not quite clear yet that the situation is in such 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 237. 

*The text of a speech made by President Osvaldo 
Dorticos at Habana on Jan. 27 was transmitted to the 
American Embassy on Jan. 29 with a third-person note 
making it clear that the speech was to be considered an 
official reply to President Eisenhower’s restatement of 
policy. 
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shape that the resumption of normal diplomatic 
negotiations through the Ambassador would be 
worth while. We are still waiting, and no decision 
has yet been made with regard to Mr. [Philip W.] 
Bonsal’s return. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to get back to the President's 
statement about the exchange of atomic informa- 
tion or know-how to our allies, can you tell us 
what has happened that makes this more impor- 
tant and desirable now than it was in the recent 
past and specifically whether the President had 
in mind helping the French to make progress in 
detonating their own nuclear device? 


A. Well, I think that it would be entirely in- 
appropriate for me to try to tell you what was in 
the President’s mind when he made that state- 
ment. I think that the clarification of it from 
the point of view of specific action as of now has 
been made. I think that what the President was 
indicating was that we were continuously watch- 
ing this situation, that he gave an opinion himself 
with respect to seeing that we ought to act on the 
generous side with regard to sharing, but that he 
did not make any specific suggestions as to how 
this should be implemented at the present time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said there is no decision 
on Ambassador Bonsal’s return to Cuba. Does 
that mean that his recall was an act of policy in- 
stead of merely a recall for consultations? 

A. It was certainly an act of policy insofar as 
he had been accused by the Cuban Government 
of plotting against the Government. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in 1957, in effecting the settle- 
ment of the Suez crisis, the United States took an 
active and very successful leadership. Is there 
any reason to believe that in the current Suez 
situation Egypt would be less responsive than was 
Israel to such leadership? 


A. There I’m afraid I cannot give you the 
answer. I just don’t know. 


U.S. Progress in Space Exploration 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what’s your opinion as to the 
status of U.S. international prestige with regard 
to space exploration? This has been getting 
kicked around quite a bit lately, and I don’t be- 
lieve you have been heard from yet. (Laughter.) 


A. Well, there is no question in my mind but 
that the Soviet Government has performed a very 
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remarkable feat in space exploration, technical 
and scientific. At the same time, we have per- 
formed some quite amazing feats in the same 
field, but they didn’t have the same glamour be- 
cause they were not done on as large a scale or 
with as big a booster. It’s very hard to weigh 
relative things, certainly from the point of view 
of sensationalism, dramatic performance. The 
Russian lunar shots and so on have been very con- 
siderable. Ours have not had the same impact. 
We actually have, I think, in orbit a larger num- 
ber of vehicles than the Russians have in orbit, 
but all of those are for various scientific pur- 
poses, a number of them rather limited and highly 
technical, but I think we are making very good 
progress in this field. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you consider inviting 
the Russians to observe nuclear explosions, or 
were you thinking only of conventional explosives 
inregard to the — 


A. You mean in regard to the suggested tests 
in Louisiana ? 


Q. Yes. 
A. Those, I think, are conventional. 


Q. Do you have any intention of inviting the 
Russians to observe underground nuclear tests? 

A. We haven’t made any determination about 
any continuing nuclear tests yet. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to ask you if you 
felt also there was some relation by the other 
nations of the world to space exploration and our 
defensive power? 


A. I am very sorry— 


Q. —the relationship between space explora- 
tion and our defensive strength, rather; do you 
think that this is a factor in public opinion? 


A. Yes. I think it’s undoubtedly a factor in 
public opinion, largely because the booster that 
has been used by the Russians in space explora- 
tion is larger than any we are using. I think 
that factor is always something that weighs in the 
public’s mind. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, since the United States and 
Japan signed their new security treaty," on Janu- 
ary 19, the Soviet Union has informed Tokyo that 





“For background and text of treaty, see BULLETIN of 
Feb. 8, 1960, p. 179. 
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it does not feel that the return of Habomai and 
Shikotan Islands is any longer justified. Would 
you comment on that, sir? 


A. Yes. I have given considerable thought to 
this and have actually jotted down some thoughts, 
which I’d be very glad to give toyou. The Soviet 
note attempts to call into question the right of the 
Japanese people to provide for their own defense. 
I think the Japanese Government has correctly 
characterized this note as unwarranted interfer- 
ence by the Soviet Union in the affairs of another 
country. Such interference is all the more strik- 
ing in a note which emphasizes the Soviet Union’s 
capacity for the destruction of Japan. Threats 
of this sort underline the necessity which com- 
pels the nations of the free world to take steps 
to assure their self-defense. I also find distress- 
ing the unilateral repudiation by the Soviet 
Union of its previous commitment to the Japa- 
nese Government to return the islands of Ha- 
bomai and Shikotan at the conclusion of a future 
peace treaty with Japan. I consider the Soviet 
attitude to Japan to be out of keeping with their 
protestations of noninterference in the affairs of 
other nations and their professed desire for a 
relaxation of international tension. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, sir, can you tell us the status 
of current negotiations to arrange for ICBM in- 
stallations on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees 
Mountains? 

A. I very frankly can’t. I didn’t know any 
such negotiations were under way. (Laughter.) 


Question of the Missile Gap 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union apparently 
is leading the United States, according to some 
critics, in a military posture vis-a-vis the United 
States. First of all, sir, do you think this is so? 
Are the Soviets ahead of us in military strength 
through missiles, and secondly, if this is so, does 
this account for the stiffening Soviet attitude on 
such questions as Berlin? 


A. Well, in the first place, you are asking me 
to get into the current estimate of relative strength, 
on which I think a great deal has been said by 
much better experts than I am in this field. Who- 
ever has done the estimating, I think, has agreed 
that the Soviets are gaining in strength in the 
missile field, and it’s possible that the Soviets feel 
that their increased strength from a military point 
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of view—not necessarily from the point of view 
of being able to take the offensive without an un- 
acceptable retaliatory strike but from the point 
of view of their defensive capacity—has made 
them—has given them greater assurance in what 
they are saying in the international field. But 
there again that is only speculation. And I think 
that sometimes it’s unfruitful to get into specula- 
tion of that sort. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that same vein, sir, do you 
think that the United States ought to make a 
greater effort to close the gap, then, if this is cre- 
ating a sense of increased strength on the part of 
the Soviets in their dealings with us and the rest 
of the free world? 


A. Now you are getting into a very technical 
field, the question of the closing of the gap. This 
is a matter that has, of course, been given a great 
deal of very serious consideration by people in the 
administration, by people up on the Hill. And 
there are some conflicting views in our military on 
the subject. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I have heard a num- 
ber of the discussions on this matter and have faith 
in the President’s and the Joint Chiefs’ and Mr. 
Gates’ [Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr.] evaluation that we are taking steps to close 
that gap as effectively and as soon as we can and 
that there will not be a disparity in strength in 
the coming years which would in itself tempt the 
Russians to make a sudden attack upon us. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to come back for a moment 
to the Dominican question, do we have any new 
initiative in mind before the OAS on that prob- 
lem, especially in view of reports by congressional 
visitors—U 8. congressional visitors—in Latin 
America that we are projecting the image that 
we are more concerned with the property rights 
than with the human rights in the Western 
Hemisphere? 


A. No. I think that we have been examining 
the situation very carefully, particularly in re- 
lation to American citizens. And, as I say, it’s 
been a matter of concern to us. There have been 
reports that there can be expected almost momen- 
tarily an amnesty from the point of view of the 
large numbers who have been arrested. Whether 
or not this is true, we don’t know. But as you 
know, there have been representations particularly 
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from prominent people in the church down there, 
requesting that there be such amnesty. 

The developments, as I say, are not very clear, 
We are doing our best to ascertain what the situ- 
ation is, and in this matter of human rights J 
think that it is quite right that this should be dis- 
cussed with the OAS as being a matter of interest 
to all Latin American countries. 


Canal Zone Problem 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it’s been over 2 months since 
President Eisenhower expressed his belief that 
there should be some visual evidence of Panama's 
titular sovereignty in the Canal Zone. In that 
period there have been meetings between the 
representatives of the State and Defense Depart- 
ments on a recommendation to make to the Presi- 
dent, but it hasn’t gone forward yet. Could you 
tell us what is holding up that recommendation? 


A. I have not yet received from the lower levels 
a recommendation to pass on to make to the Presi- 
dent. The matter is being considered and consid- 
ered in the light of a great many different factors, 
including, of course, the recent congressional reso- 
lution on the subject.’ It’s a bothersome prob- 
lem. It’s an intricate problem, and all I can say 
is that we still have it under study. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a number of people in high 
places are saying that the U.S. must begin nuclear 
testing, at least underground, by this summer or 
early fall. Does this mean that the State Depart- 
ment has a sort of deadline by which time it must 
produce some sort of agreement? 


A. No, we have no deadline that I know of. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Air Force Chief of Staff 
[Gen. Thomas D. White] told Congress last week 
that depredations against American bases in the 
Philippines and American personnel had gone be- 
yond the dealings of a commander on the spot 
with the local authorities and would reach diplo- 
matic levels. Can you tell us if anything has been 
done diplomatically between the United States 
and the Philippines? 


A. No, that is a matter which I am not familiar 
with. I’d be very glad to look into it and let you 
have the answer. But I know nothing about it. 


Q. Thank you. 


* H. Con. Res. 459, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
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U.S. Presents New Proposal 
on Nuclear Weapons Tests 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated February 11 

The United States is today presenting in Ge- 
neva a proposal, involving the ending of nuclear 
weapons tests, to end the apparent deadlock in 
the negotiations. This Government has stood, 
throughout, for complete abolition of weapons 
testing subject only to the attainment of agreed 
and adequate methods of inspection and control. 
The present proposal is designed to end nuclear 
weapons tests in all the environments that can 
now be effectively controlled. 

It would end forthwith, under assured controls: 


(1) all nuclear weapons tests in the atmos- 
phere ; 

(2) all nuclear weapons tests in the oceans; 

(3) all nuclear weapons tests in those regions 
in space where effective controls can now be agreed 
to; and 

(4) all nuclear weapons tests beneath the sur- 
face of the earth which can be monitored. 


This proposal will permit, through a coordi- 
nated program of research and development, a 
systematic extension of the ban to the remaining 
areas, especially those involving underground 
tests, for which adequate control measures appear 
not to be possible now. 

These are initial but far-reaching and yet read- 
ily attainable steps toward a complete ban on 
nuclear weapons tests. If adopted, they will pre- 
vent increases in the level of radioactivity in the 
atmosphere and so allay worldwide concern. 
They are steps which offer an opportunity to con- 
solidate the important progress made in the nego- 
tiations thus far. It is our hope that the Soviet 
Union will join with us in this constructive 
beginning. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT 


White House press release dated February 11 


The United States Representative [James J. 
Wadsworth] at the Geneva Conference on the 
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Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests is pre- 
senting today a proposal for the ending of nuclear 
weapons tests in all the environments that can 
now be effectively controlled. 

The new United States proposal would ban all 
tests above ground up to the greatest heights to 
which effective controls can now be agreed, all 
tests in the oceans, and all underground tests 
above the present limit (or “threshold”) of detec- 
tion and identification. 

At the same time the proposal includes pro- 
vision for a program of joint research and experi- 
mentation by the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States 
to improve the detection of small tests under 
ground and thus permit the extension of the ban 
to such tests. Extensive research and experimen- 
tation is already under way in the United States 
to improve detection instruments and techniques. 

The new approach, if agreed to, should allay 
worldwide concern over possible increases in 
levels of radioactivity since it discontinues 
all tests which can release radioactivity into 
the atmosphere. 

As for underground tests the proposal repre- 
sents an effort to find ways around the significant 
disagreements that remained unresolved in the 
technical working group which reported to the 
conference in December. The proposal would ban 
those tests which cause seismic magnitude readings 
of 4.75 or more. This is the level that can now 
be adequately monitored. We propose to express 
the level in terms of signal strength since Soviet 
and Western scientists are in substantial agree- 
ment as to the measurement of signals but not on 
the equivalent kiloton yields of seismic disturb- 
ances. 

The United States, since the inception of the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests, has persistently sought a 
lasting, safeguarded agreement banning all nu- 
clear weapons tests. We have, at the same time, 
indicated willingness, as in our proposal of May 
5, 1959, to move immediately to consolidate in a 
first-step agreement the broadest existing area of 
agreement while remaining difficulties are being 
worked out. 


For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1960, p. 78. 
? Tbid., June 8, 1959, p. 825. 
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With the failure to reach agreement after the 
technical conference which ended on December 19, 
1959, it became clear that a controlled, compre- 
hensive agreement could not, at this time, be 
achieved without great improvement in instru- 
mentation or a degree of on-site inspection which 
would be impractical to attempt. Lack of agree- 
ment at this conference has left unresolved major 
technical difficulties in detecting underground ex- 
plosions as well as the procedures that must be 
established if on-site inspections are to be satis- 
factorily initiated and carried out. 

In this situation, the United States is determined 
to make all possible progress toward the ultimate 
objective of the negotiations. We believe that the 
proposal placed before the conference today, if en- 
tered into in good faith by the parties concerned, 
will lead toward eventual prohibition of all nu- 
clear weapons tests under the practical and ade- 
quate safeguards that we deem as indispensable 
prerequisites. 

If accepted, the proposal will end forthwith, 
under assured controls: 

(1) all nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere ; 

(2) all nuclear weapons tests in the oceans; 

(3) all nuclear weapons tests in those regions 
in space where effective controls can now be 
agreed ; and 

(4) all controllable nuclear weapons tests be- 
neath the surface of the earth. 

Moreover, it will permit, through a joint pro- 
gram of research and experimentation, the ban to 
be systematically extended to remaining areas 
under ground, where adequate control measures 
are not now possible to incorporate. 

These are initial, far-reaching, but readily at- 
tainable steps. They are steps which offer an 
opportunity to consolidate the important progress 
made in the negotiations thus far. These steps 
will also allay worldwide concern over possible 
increases in levels of radioactivity. More im- 
portantly, they will greatly enhance the prospects 
for future international arms limitation and con- 
trol agreements. 

It is our hope that the Soviet Union, in the light 
of a reasoned and objective appraisal of the facts, 
will join with us in this constructive beginning. 
Such an agreement could be a milestone toward 
the securing of a just and enduring peace. 
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The Price of Freedom 


Remarks by President Eisenhower? 


It is an honor to participate in this moving 
tribute to American veterans, living and dead. 
The emblem of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
here established, will be, I am told, perpetually 
lighted, symbolizing the Nation’s eternal grati- 
tude for the service and sacrifice of those who 
served its colors in the cause of freedom. 

The struggle for freedom does not stop when 





the guns of war cease firing. Nor will it stop,so | 


long as freedom is suppressed or threatened any- 
where in the world. 

Freedom makes its rightful claim upon the 
daily life of everyone who enjoys its benefits. No 
deed is too small to count. Every one of us 
contributes in his own way to the strength of 
America, and the strength of this country is dedi- 
cated to the preservation of freedom. 

So our efforts add up to more than simply our 
own health, our own well-being and economic de- 
velopment. They answer the disbelieving and 
the doubtful that in freedom man can achieve 
his rightful destiny and that men of all nations 
and races can live in dignity together as they seek 
the common goal of peace with justice. 

Our daily preoccupations too often divert us 
from our duty in the service of this noble cause. 
We accept freedom much as the air we breathe. 
We lose sight of the connection between our own 
acts and the vigor of our governmental represent- 
atives in preserving the values we deem priceless. 
We tend to forget the high price that was paid 
for the privilege of living in freedom and the 
price that would be exacted from all mankind if 
freedom should ever be allowed to shrivel or 
weaken in the earth. 

This is why it is well for us to pause to ac- 
knowledge our debt to those who paid so large a 
share of freedom’s price. As we stand here in 
grateful remembrance of the veterans’ contribu- 
tions, we review our conviction of individual re- 
sponsibility to live in ways that support the 
eternal truths upon which our Nation is founded 
and from which flows all its strength and all its 
greatness, 

Thank you very much. 


*Made at the dedication of the Washington Memorial 
Building of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Washington, 
D.C., on Feb. 8 (White House press release). 
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The Military Assistance Program as a Tool for Peace With Honor 


by Gen, W.B, Palmer, USA ' 


‘The theme of your forum is “peace with honor.” 
No theme could better bring out the existing dan- 
gers to the security of the United States and what 
we can and should do to avert those dangers—as 
President Eisenhower described it in his state of 
the Union address of 7 January 1960,? “the calam- 
itous cycle of frustrations and crises which, if un- 
checked, could spiral into nuclear disaster; the 
ultimate insanity.” The frustrations and crises 
have all been caused by threats directed at peace 
with honor, at peace with freedom, at peace with 
justice. 

President Eisenhower also said in that message: 

. concern for the freedom of other peoples is the 
intellectual and spiritual cement which has allied us with 
more than 40 other nations in a common defense effort. 
Not for a moment do we forget that our own fate is 
firmly fastened to that of these countries; we will not act 
in any way which would jeopardize our solemn commit- 
ments to them. 

To open the discussions of your forum, I have 
been asked to speak tonight on “The Military 
Assistance Program as a Tool for Peace with 
Honor.” It is self-evident that our military assist- 
ance program is a tool for peace with honor; I am 
not going to talk about that. The question is how 
effectively the tool is being used. 

There has probably never been a time when a 
report on that suvject was more timely and ap- 
propriate. The United States Government has 
been conducting its military assistance program 
for some 10 years, during which the principal 
factors of military strength have undergone rey- 





* Address made before the Women’s Forum on National 
Security at Washington, D.C., on Jan. 28. General Palmer 
is Director of Military Assistance in the Department of 
Defense. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 25, 1960, p. 111. 
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olutionary changes; and accordingly during the 
past year there have been some searching reviews 
of the program. The results have by now been 
pretty well crystallized, and tonight I can sum- 
marize for you the present status of the military 
assistance program as brought out in exceptionally 
vareful and thorough studies by exceptionally able 
and distinguished men. 


A Shield of Common Defense 

Our military assistance program is not a private 
affair of military men; it is an instrument of our 
foreign policy. Military assistance is a part of 
our broad program of aid to foreign countries 
which in total is called the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, Since it is an instrument of our foreign 
policy, the Mutual Security Program, including 
military assistance, comes under the supervision 
and general direction of the Secretary of State. 
The whole broad Mutual Security Program is 
flexibly designed to meet military threats where 
they exist and to contribute toward economic de- 
velopment among the nations of the free world. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that our leadership 
in assisting underdeveloped countries toward a 
better standard of living and a richer life will in 
the long run produce great benefits for the entire 
world; but the position of the peoples of the 
free world at the present moment is a good deal 
like that of our pioneer ancestors who carried 





the frontiers of civilization westward across 
America—while they cleared the wilderness and 


planted their crops, they had to keep their rifles 
always within arm’s reach. Military security is a 
prerequisite to economic progress, and it is the 
shield of common defense which permits the na- 
tions of the free world to pursue independence and 
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economic growth in honorable peace. That shield 
of common defense, formed by the combined mili- 
tary strength of the United States and its free- 
world partners, is in large measure the creation of 
the military assistance program. 

It must be obvious to everyone that there is a 
close relationship between our military assistance 
to many countries and the availability to us of 
overseas bases for the deployment of our own ad- 
vanced forces and missiles; that our national 
security is strengthened by the collective security 
of our alliances, while reciprocally our allies are 
strengthened by measures primarily designed for 
the national security of the United States. 

As Secretary McElroy said to the American 
Legion convention a year ago: 

We intend through our military assistance program to 
continue to build up the forces of our allies. These are 
the forces which in many parts of the world would have 
to take the initial brunt of an aggressor’s attack. Dollars 
spent wisely on them will increase our limited war, as 
well as our unlimited war, capabilities and save us many 
dollars in our own defense expenditures. Our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff recently stated, with complete unanimity, that 
they would not want one dollar added to our own defense 
expenditure if that dollar had to come out of our military 
assistance program, 

Let me give you some figures that show what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were talking about. The 
total of all our major national security expendi- 
tures over the fiscal years 1951 to 1959 was approx- 
imately $377 billion. Of this immense sum the 
military assistance program got approximately 
$23 billion, about one-sixteenth. 

About half of the $23 billion was spent during 
and immediately after the Korean war, when we 
were striving to strengthen our allies in a hurry. 
For the past 5 years the expenditures on military 
assistance have averaged about $2,400 million a 
year. We believe that it will be necessary to main- 
tain a level of spending of about $2 billion a year 
on military assistance for several years yet. I 
would not care to guess how many. 

You understand that each of the countries to 
whom we give military assistance has a large mil- 
itary budget of its own; and, as far as possible, 
we expect it to raise its own forces, feed, pay, 
clothe, and train them, and furnish them with mil- 
itary equipment to the extent its resources permit. 
And as the economy of each country has recuper- 
ated and become capable of carrying a larger bur- 
den, we have asked them to do so. 
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Some countries have become almost wholly self- 
sufficient and self-supporting ; some we are assist- 
ing only with the most complex and difficult of 
ultramodern devices, which are either beyond their 
technical capacity or beyond their financial means; 
while at the other extreme some of our sturdiest 
and most important allies, like the Turks and the 
Koreans, are entirely willing to keep large forces 
in the field, and are immensely valuable to the 
United States and to the whole free world for that 
reason, but simply do not have the financial re- 
sources to arm, equip, and train such forces and 
keep them on the payroll without our assistance, 


Serving U.S. National Self-Interest 


We should all realize that our assistance is forth- 
coming for reasons of our own national] self-inter- 
est. Our national self-interest is best served by 
allies whose defense posture is adequate, whose 
self-confidence has become stronger, whose deter- 
mination to resist has become steadily firmer as 
they have acquired the ability to protect them- 
selves against the threats and probings of aggres- 
sors. Knowing that they do not stand alone but 
that the United States stands with them, they have 
not faltered nor fallen back when the going got 
tough, 

Consider the inflexible courage with which Nor- 
way and Denmark have invariably rebuffed Soviet 
threats; consider the stanch replies of Greece and 
Turkey whenever they are threatened—and it is 
not infrequently. 

Consider especially the fine manifestation of 
NATO?’s unity in the face of the threatening Soviet 
moves against Berlin a year ago. The Soviets have 
endeavored most persistently to split the NATO 
alliance asunder. They are always full of slogans 
about “the liquidation of foreign bases.” They 
have never been able to open up even a small crack 
in the bonds of collective security which our mili- 
tary assistance program has nourished. 

The existence of NATO’s integrated fighting 
forces is attributable in large part to our military 
assistance program and is perhaps the single 
strongest bulwark against Communist aggression. 
It protects all of Western Europe—an area of more 
than 1 million square miles, with 270 million peo- 
ple, possessing many of the highest technical, man- 
agerial, and cultural skills of the world. 

Or consider the effective response of the Chinese 
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Nationalist forces to the attempted aggression in 
the Taiwan Strait in the late summer of 1958, a 
response made possible through equipment and 
training provided by our military assistance 
program. 

Indeed, all around the perimeter of the Commu- 
nist bloc, allied forces which the military assist- 
ance program has helped to train and equip stand 
ready to repel Communist aggressions. These al- 
lied forces deter and contain Communist. probes 
designed to test the free world’s ability and will 
to resist. I say again that, by the calculation of 
our own self-interest, the military assistance pro- 
gram has been an effective tool in giving us peace 
with honor. 


Recommendations of Draper Committee 


In November 1958 President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a committee of very eminent private citi- 
zens, under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
William H. Draper, Jr.,? to make an “independ- 
ent, objective, non-partisan analysis of the mili- 
tary assistance aspects of our Mutual Security Pro- 
gram... .” The Committee gathered an _ ex- 
tremely able staff and over some 9 months 
examined the subject very thoroughly. Following 
aseries of interim reports, the Committee made its 
final report last August. 

Considering the Mutual Security Program as a 
whole, the Draper Committee saw no competitive 
relationship between our military and economic 
assistance and did not. consider that the military 
assistance program is too great in relation to the 
economic aid and development program. 

The Committee concluded that the Mutual Se- 
curity Program has played a significant role in 
deterring a third world war, in keeping many na- 
tions free, in supporting our strategic system of 
alliances and overseas bases, and in providing hope 
for economic progress among the peoples of the 
less developed countries. 

The Committee found: 


That the military assistance program has pro- 


‘For names of the members of the Committee, see ibid., 
Dee. 15, 1958, p. 954. 

‘The Composite Report of the President’s Committee To 
Study the United States Military Assistance Program is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (vol. I, 60 cents; 
vol. II (Annexes), $1). 
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vided cohesion, strength, and credibility to our col- 
lective security arrangements. It has been one of 
the principal instruments abroad supporting our 
foreign policy objectives. 

That it provided a large part of the weapons, 
material, and other support which made possible 
the rearmament of Europe. For the past decade 
further Communist encroachment in this vital area 
has thereby been denied, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization continues as 2n essential se- 
curity bulwark of the free world. 

That it had achieved the strengthening of the 
nations around the periphery of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

That the military assistance program had influ- 
enced a shift in current Communist tactics from 
direct military aggression to subversion, propa- 
ganda, and economic offensives. 

As to the future, the Draper Committee con- 
cluded that the necessary average level of expen- 
ditures that should be marked for military assist- 
ance over the next few years is not likely to be less 
in general than that required in the recent past. 
A moment ago I remarked that the average ex- 
penditures over the past 5 fiscal years have been 
at the rate of $2,400 million, approximately, and 
that we believe we must continue to spend at least 
$2 billion annually for some years to come. I am 
not sure that this nonpartisan Committee of 
eminent private citizens would not favor a rate 
of spending somewhat higher than that, but they 
did say specifically that the appropriation last 
vear should be for $2 billion. The Congress actu- 
ally appropriated $1,300 million. 

The Draper Committee recommended that the 
military assistance appropriation should be 
placed in the Department of Defense budget, in 
competition with the appropriations for our own 
Army, Air Force, and Navy, rather than in com- 
petition with appropriations for economic assist- 
ance, such as the Development Loan Fund and 
funds for technical help. 

The detailed conclusions and recommendations 
of this Committee of eminent citizens would fill 
several pages—too much to cover in full here— 
but I can say that the Department of Defense has 
moved promptly to strengthen the administra- 
tion of the military assistance program along the 
lines the Committee recommended. One of the 
first measures taken was to project the planning of 
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the program 5 years into the future. The object 
of this is to provide a long-range, time-phased 
schedule of actions by areas and by countries, in- 
tended to assure that the furnishing of military 
assistance directly supports the United States 
military and foreign policy objectives. 

At the same time the planning of the military 
assistance program has been very much decentral- 
ized to the unified commanders of the United 
States Armed Forces in overseas regions, particu- 
larly to our Commander in Chief in Europe, our 
Commander in Chief in the Pacific, and our 
Commander in Chief in the Latin American area. 
It was felt that control had become too much 
centralized in Washington, 

The Draper Committee also felt that too much 
time elapses between the day when the Congress 
passes the military assistance appropriation and 
the day when the money gets into the hands of 
the man in the executive branch who is to use it. 
The considerable number of Government agen- 
cies which have a legitimate say in how and 
where we shall use the military assistance tends 
to slow things down. Nevertheless, spurred by 
the Draper Committee, much improvement has 
been made already, and I believe there is good 
ground for hope that next year we may put the 
money to work within the time limits the Com- 
mittee recommended. 

And last, the Defense Department adopted the 
Draper Committee recommendation that there 
should be in the Defense Department a Director 
of Military Assistance who would have full re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the program. 
That position, as it turned out, fell upon me, and 
here I am. 


NMianagement of Military Assistance Program 
Taking all these measures together, they ob- 
viously effect a major change in the whole man- 
agement of the military assistance program. I 
have just moved in this month, but of course like 
any U.S. general I have had a good deal to do with 
military assistance in many earlier assignments. 
We embarked on this program 10 years ago in 
a time of extreme danger and urgency, and like 
all emergency programs, in the early years it had 
to be executed before it could be well planned. 
During these 10 years thousands of dedicated 
people have worked their hearts out to make the 
program work in spite of all handicaps. Perhaps 
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the most characteristic difficulty has been coun- 
tries’ offering to raise forces beyond their actual 
capacity to raise and take on modern weapons and 
equipment far beyond their actual capability in 
technical and mechanical] skills while neither they, 
nor we on the American side, knew—or could know 
without years of investigation—what they really 
could handle. The world would not wait for us 
to spend those years investigating. The program 
had to proceed anyhow. Nobody has been more 
aware of these problems than the people who were 
sweating to make the program work. I have seen 
their efforts, and I take off my hat to them. 

There has been a steady improvement in the 
management; I have been in Europe during the 
past 3 years and noted a great improvement during 
that time. And when Mr. Draper came over to 
explain the task of his Committee and what help 
they would want from us over there, I thought it 
was the most timely thing I had ever seen. There 
had been a lot of self-improvement, and it was 
now time for suggestions from some distinguished 
outsiders. 

As I have reported to you, the Committee found 
the military assistance idea entirely sound and 
more than that—essential. They supported and 
recommended continuance of the level of spending 
in recent years and made some excellent sugges- 
tions which the Defense Department has moved 
promptly to put in effect. 


Need for an Informed Public 


There remains one area which greatly disturbed 
the Draper Committee. In their very first report 
they recommended “that every effort be made 
within the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government to bring clearly before the Ameri- 
can people the relationship between the Mutual 


Security Program and the national interest. . . .” 
And in their final report they said: 


Now, after much further study, we re-emphasize the 
importance of this effort. 

The average American citizen does not now relate his 
own security to the effectiveness of the military and eco- 
nomic assistance programs. ... He is often unable to 
acquire a personal feel of the intensity of the cold war-— 
of the deadly seriousness and growing strength of the 
Soviet threat. It is essential to bridge this gap of under- 
standing. 

They urged a major, sustained effort to make 
available to the public all the facts about the pro- 
gram and “that unjustified attacks upon the pro- 
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gram be answered publicly, promptly and force- 
fully.” 

You ladies and the 15 patriotic organizations 
you represent could undertake no greater service 
at this time, could make no greater contribution to 
the security of our country, than by undertaking 
to spread the facts on this program and convince 
the public that this program should be fully sup- 
ported by annual appropriations. Make them 
understand that the military assistance appropria- 


tions are a part of the cost of our national security 
just as much as the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
funds. Make them realize that this program is 
designed to protect the future of your children and 
your children’s children. I beg you to consider 
how your organizations can tackle this job and 
then go home and get them behind it. You ladies 
have the strength to shake the world, and if you 
use it for this cause you will have served the Re- 
public well. 


Cleveland’s Role in International Cultural Relations 


by Robert H. Thayer? 


The subject of my speech today is Cleveland’s 
role in international cultural relations. I should 
think that you would feel it pretty presumptuous 
for anyone not a citizen of Cleveland to come here 
and talk about Cleveland’s role in anything. “A 
typical U.S. Government attitude,” I can hear 
some of you say. But let me reassure you right 
now I have not come to Cleveland to tell you what 
your role is or is not or ought or ought not to be. 
I have come to tell you that we in the United 
States Government believe that what Cleveland is 
doing in the field of international cultural rela- 
tions is one of the finest examples in the entire 
United States of this new exacting movement that 
has challenged the imagination of the American 
people—a movement to build mutual understand- 
ing through the relation of people to people. The 
Cleveland International Program is pioneering in 
4 field that can make a greater contribution to 
lasting peace than any other activity today; and 
I have come here on behalf of the Department of 





* Address made before the Cleveland International Pro- 
gram for Youth Leaders and Social Workers, Inc., at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Feb. 3 (press release 50). Mr. Thayer 
is Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Co- 
ordination of International Educational and Cultural 
Relations. 
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State to thank all of you who are engaged in this 
work and to congratulate you, Mr. Mayor, and the 
city of Cleveland on being such public-spirited 
citizens. 

The city of Cleveland has an outstanding repu- 
tation at the State Department for its work in the 
promotion of community participation in foreign 
affairs and in the Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations, which I have the honor of 
heading. People like Katherine Bang, Henry 
Ollendorff, and Elizabeth Brown are considered 
regular members of our team. The Department 
of State is proud to be associated with the Cleve- 
land International Program as it prepares for a 
fifth year of operation. I want to hear about 
Cleveland’s role as an example which, I feel sure, 
will be followed by every city in the United States. 

This international program of yours and its 
increasing success and rapid growth is proof posi- 
tive that in this jet age today international di- 
plomacy is not the province of government alone; 
it is the responsibility of every single citizen. The 
old forms of diplomacy, the relations of govern- 
ment to government, are not alone adequate today 
to assure the kind of peace that is worth hav- 
ing—peace with justice and freedom and dignity 
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for the individual. They must be reinforced by 
what I call cultural diplomacy—the relations of 
people to people. Cleveland’s program represents 
a model in the field of cultural diplomacy. 


importance of People-to-People Relations 


Why are these relations between people and 
people, the people of distant lands and the Ameri- 
can people, so important today? One answer to 
this question was well expressed to me by a high 
official in the Government of the United Arab Re- 
public in Cairo last April. He pointed out that 
war has been for centuries a common way of 
settling serious disputes. But today war is self- 
destructive and unthinkable. Disputes must be 
arrested before they become violent enough to lead 
to war, and there is no greater arresting force to 
violence than mutual understanding, No matter 
how much you may disagree with someone, or even 
dislike someone, if you understand him or her, 
it becomes much easier to reach a modus vivendi. 
So mutual understanding and relations of people 
to people are the surest way to mold the cultural 
understanding which is essential as a force to 
maintain peace. 

But there is another reason for the importance 
of mutual understanding between the American 
people and the people of other lands: The people 
of Africa and Asia are moving forward to take 
their places in the sun. They are forming new 
nations and in so doing are meeting the same dif- 
ficult problems we faced as a new nation less than 
200 years ago. They are seeking as did we to 
develop their lands in peace. We have much to 
contribute to this development, particularly in 
helping them achieve peace with freedom and 
justice and dignity for the individual, but the peo- 
ples of these countries are not going to blindly fol- 
low our example unless first there can be estab- 
lished between us mutual understanding. 

What is mutual understanding? I can tell you 
what it is not. It is not trying to impose the 
American way of life on other peoples; it is not 
trying to make them into Americans; it is not 
ignoring or thinking queer their customs, their 
background, their way of thinking and of express- 
ing themselves because they are not like ours. I 
think Mrs. Katherine Bang expressed the reason- 
ing of mutual understanding as well as it can be 
expressed in a statement she made 2 years ago 
to the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Discussing the 
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World Affairs Council’s hospitality program for 
foreign visitors, she said: “We hope our visitor 
from abroad will like what he sees of our country, 
but we are not trying to indoctrinate or make him 
into an American. We want him to go back home 
with a sympathetic understanding of our ways 
and national ideals.” 

It is the Government’s hope that this “sym- 
pathetic understanding” of which Mrs. Bang 
spoke will someday be mutual and widespread. 
Without it no amount of traditional diplomacy, 
economic assistance, or military maneuver will 
suffice to eradicate the prejudice, ignorance, and 
fear that inhibit the natural desires of people to 
live in peace and cooperate for the benefit of 
mankind. The task of developing sympathetic 
understanding and building confidence is not 
something that can be legislated by Congress or 
negotiated by the Department of State. This is 
truly a process that starts in the hearts and minds 
of men. The development of understanding be- 
tween peoples must begin at the grassroots or else 
international exchange programs are only an 
empty gesture. 

This is certainly an era of revolution and mas- 
sive change in all phases of human endeavor. 
While the Western nations cope with the com- 
plexities of political and economic interdepend- 
ence, Africa and Asia are giving birth to new 
sovereign nations; the menace of international 
communism hovers over millions of people in the 
Soviet bloc. Events of the next 10 years will 
test this country’s honored traditions far more 
than they have been tested during the past 180 
years. At the same time we will find it necessary 
to discard inadequate and obsolete methods to 
meet the unprecedented challenges of a world in 
ferment. 

Make a quick survey of international] affairs to- 
day and I think you will agree that complacency 
and lack of imagination are two of our greatest 
potential dangers. The United States is in 4 
position of dynamic world leadership. How suc- 
cessfully that leadership will be exercised depends 
upon a number of factors—our military alertness, 
our economic vitality, our ability to guide three- 
quarters of the earth’s peoples into an industrial 
age. All of these factors combine to measure 4 
nation’s strength—or lack of it. But one more 
vital ingredient is needed to turn that prescrip- 
tion for strength into one for effective leadership: 
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a solid dose of compassion for the values, aspira- 
tions, cultural achievements, and tribulations of 
the people of other lands who refuse, and right- 
fully so, to be mere statistics in a geography 
textbook. 

Call it “sympathetic understanding” or “mutual 
understanding” or “cultural diplomacy.” They 
all mean the same thing—a conscious desire to go 
more than halfway to meet the other fellow on 
his home ground and listen to what he has to say 
and appreciate what his culture has to offer. I 
submit that this is one of the most difficult tasks 
for a people to accomplish in a world that is ac- 
customed to the harshness of national isolation 
and economic degradation. It is a task that de- 
mands an effort far greater than the production of 
more steel or the building of bigger rockets. It is 
a job that can be done only if we divest ourselves 
of a conditioned antipathy toward peoples who 
look, act, and think differently than we. It is a 
goal toward which shortsightedness and feelings 
of superiority can effectively bar our path. It 
requires a quality that I am afraid we Americans 
are sometimes somewhat short of, perhaps because 
our struggles to build a great nation discouraged 
its growth; it is the quality of humility. 

I do not feel the need to convince any of you 
here this afternoon of the importance of having 
the American people identify themselves with the 
strivings of their brothers in the family of man. 
I am sure that you would not be associated with 
the Cleveland International Program if you 
thought otherwise. And I think you are all aware 
of the importance which your Government at- 
taches to this aspect of international living today. 
Indeed, even the diehard traditionalists in Gov- 
ernment are beginning to realize that world leader- 
ship without mutual understanding between 
peoples is no leadership at all. The creation of 
the position that I hold is evidence of the interest 
of the Government in cultural relations. 


Government and Cultural Relations 


Let me tell you about what the Government is 
doing in the field of international] cultural rela- 
tions. Much of this will be known already to you 
here today, active as you are in this field, but I 
am constantly amazed by the number of people 
who apparently do not appreciate all that the 
Government is doing. 

The Internationa] Educational Exchange Pro- 
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gram, which most people know through such 
familiar terms as Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
scholarships, has sponsored more than 70,000 ex- 
changes of students, teachers, professors, leaders, 
and specialists between the United States and 100 
countries of the world. The alumni of this pro- 
gram are the leaders and future leaders of the free 
world, the people who are in a position to dissemi- 
nate the facts of international life to millions of 
their compatriots, 

Under the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, American 
orchestras, theatrical troupes, jazz combos, dance 
groups, and athletic teams are assisted in travel- 
ing and appearing abroad. Attractions like the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet, the Benny Goodman Sextet, and the 
Westminster Singers have appeared on every con- 
tinent to help dispel widespread misconception 
abroad that the American people are preoccupied 
with material objectives. Furthermore, we are 
conducting a survey in certain areas of the world 
of how we can broaden the base of our audiences 
and reach some of the people at the grassroots as 
well as the more sophisticated audiences in the big 
cities. We want very much to send some of our 
imaginative young nonprofessional talent abroad 
and give them a chance by spending a larger time 
at each place to make a greater impression on the 
local population through personal contact, lec- 
tures, and seminars. 

During the past 2 years we have been able to 
open the first of what we hope will be a growing 
number of channels of communication between the 
American and Soviet peoples. The epic-making 
cultural, technical, and educational exchange 
agreement between the United States and the 
Soviet Union of January 1958 has recently been 
extended for another 2 years,? with arrangements 
for increased exchanges of students, professors, 
and experts in various fields. 

We have also noticed with a great deal of satis- 
faction that our participation in the programs of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is bringing an awareness 
of other cultures to the many thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens who cooperate with the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


* For text of an agreement signed at Washington, D.C., 
on Nov. 24, 1959, see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 951. 
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Through the steadfast and able work of the 
United States Information Agency, millions of 
foreign citizens are able to buy inexpensive Amer- 
ican books which are translated into their own 
languages; thousands of foreign educational insti- 
tutions receive American textbooks and teaching 
materials; 200,000 foreign students in 55 countries 
receive instruction in the English language each 
year; and American reading rooms and libraries 
are open for business in a majority of the world’s 
major cities. 

Through the technical assistance programs of 
the International Cooperation Administration, 
about 8,000 foreign citizens come to the United 
States for technical training each year and more 
than 3,500 American technicians go abroad to 
teach the skills other people need to grow more 
food, build better tools, and maintain their health. 
These people are engaged in cultural interchange 
as much as the students, teachers, and professors 
who take part in educational exchange programs. 

The same situation exists for the foreign citi- 
zens who come to the United States and the Amer- 
ican citizens who go abroad under the military 
assistance programs of the Department of Defense 
or the fellowship programs of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the research programs of the 
National Institutes of Health. In all, 15 Govern- 
ment agencies conduct programs that involve the 
movement of persons, cultural materials, and ideas 
between the United States and other countries. 

It was the recognition by the Department of 
State and the administration of the need to find 
a common focus for this vast proliferation of pro- 
grams with an impact on our cultural relations 
that led to the creation of the position I now hold. 
I have not been assigned to coordinate the inter- 
national cultural relations activities of the United 
States Government in order to create a new 
bureaucratic hierarchy. My primary job involves 
keeping other policymakers informed about trends 
and activities and underscoring common objec- 
tives in the area of foreign affairs and pointing 
out gaps that need filling and increasing overlaps 
in our cultural effort. 

During-my first 12 months in office I feel we 
have made a great deal of headway in persuading 
many responsible officials to include in their plan- 
ning a long-range view of what we are trying to 
achieve in the field of cultural relations. Repre- 
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sentatives of different agencies are talking to each 
other more often these days about such common 
subjects of interest as the development of educa- 
tional systems abroad; the teaching of English as 
a foreign language; and the orientation of ex- 
change grantees to ease the changeover from one 
society to another. 


Private Enterprise and Cultural Relations 
Outside the Government the work of private 


| 


enterprise to foster international cultural ex- | 


change is far more extensive than the efforts of 
all Government agencies combined. Organiza- 
tions like the Carnegie Corporation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education were already highly experienced 
when the Department of State began its first edu- 
cational exchange programs with Latin America 
in 1938. Missionary groups had already founded 
hundreds of American schools in Latin America, 
the Middle East, and South Asia. Service clubs 
and professional groups, like Rotary and the 
American Association of University Women, 
had well-established international fellowship 
programs. 

Today American universities have an annual 
population of approximately 50,000 foreign stu- 
dents and educators. On many college campuses 
the job of foreign-student adviser is a full-time 
faculty position. 

According to the most recent available statis- 
tics, 184 American universities are conducting 382 
international programs involving exchanges of 
students, faculty members, and materials with 
educational institutions and government agencies 
in 93 countries. Many of these programs are 
sponsored by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in recognition of the university's 
role in economic development. 

More and more American institutions of higher 
learning are including foreign travel in their cur- 
ricula. Right here in Ohio, Oberlin College is 
sending third-year music students to the Mozar- 
teum in Salzburg for a full 10 months of instruc- 
tion; and the Western College for Women at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, has an excellent course called “The 
Development of World Civilizations” which in- 
cludes a summer of travel in an area of the world 
that has been thoroughly studied by the partici- 
pating students for an entire year. 
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Several Eastern schools have conducted junior- 
year-abroad programs in Western Europe for 
many years. This year, for the first time, three 
junior-year programs are being conducted in Bra- 
zil, Peru, Costa Rica, and Chile by New York, 
Indiana, Kansas, and Fordham Universities with 
the assistance of the Department of State. 

In addition to our universities, many hundreds 
of philanthropic foundations, labor unions, serv- 
ice clubs, professional societies, religious groups, 
and civic organizations are conducting educa- 
tional and cultural programs with foreign coun- 
tries. These include the teenage exchanges of the 
4-H Clubs, the American Field Service teenage 
program, the professional affiliations of the Inter- 
American Bar Association, and the educational 
programs of the League of Women Voters. Last 
week I spoke in Louisville to the National Con- 
vention of Ruritan,? and I was told that 1,000 
farm families had opened their homes to receive 
foreign visitors. 

We haven’t even begun to take stock of the work 
that is being done and the money that is being 
spent in the cause of mutual understanding by hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals and perhaps 
thousands of organizations in the United States, 
although we are trying to make a survey, country 
by country, of all that is being done. In one small 
country there are 12 Government agencies and 93 
private agencies with programs in the field of 
international educational and cultural relations. 

How, for example, does one measure the contri- 
bution made by the 200 host families of the Cleve- 
land International Program? Can you say that 
these families spend a total of $10,000 for extra 
groceries and recreation over a 6-week period and 
be done with it? Or take the family of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernst W. Erickson of Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Last year Dr. and Mrs. Erickson received Depart- 
ment of State grants to help set up a new library 
and teach high-school subjects in Katmandu, 
Nepal. They took their three teenage children 
with them at their own expense and enrolled them 
in local schools. In typical American teenage 
fashion, these children had their Nepalese class- 
mates coming to their home after school. They 
gave social dancing lessons which became so pop- 
ular that the students were soon being accompanied 
by their parents and relatives. The Ericksons 


_—_— 


*Ibid., Feb. 15, 1960, p. 240. 
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were finally forced to set up a Friday night danc- 
ing class to control the demand. How do we 
measure the contributions of this family? Cer- 
tainly not in dollars and cents. 


Receiving Foreign Visitors as Individuals 


I think you will certainly agree after this rec- 
itation that cultural diplomacy is on its way, but 
let me emphasize something of very great impor- 
tance. You in Cleveland are using the greatest 
care in the selection of those who come here from 
abroad and of the Americans who go overseas. 
You are taking foreign visitors into your homes, 
and you are making certain that they are receiv- 
ing the closest possible attention while they are in 
this country. Both of these factors are of vital 
importance. We must guard against the Ameri- 
can propensity to do things on a mass basis. We 
must be certain that private organizations and in- 
stitutions, and particularly the Government, in 
their enthusiasm for carrying on this vitally im- 
portant activity of cultural diplomacy do not for- 
get that the visitors from abroad do not want a 
canned trip around the United States. They want 
to live in American homes and have time to them- 
selves to find the flavor of American life in their 
own way. We must give more careful thought 
to our visitors as individuals; we must take care 
lest in our enthusiasm we unintentionally turn our 
visitors from other lands into an assembly line. I 
think that this type of partnership between pri- 
vate and public effort that exists today between 
the Cleveland International Program and the De- 
partment of State is one of the greatest safe- 
guards against this danger. 

And above all we must not forget the all-im- 
portant task of preparing the generations to come 
in our own country for the task of living in a 
world where their next-door neighbor is not from 
Cleveland but from Kabul, or Cairo, or Karachi. 
Our children and grandchildren must be taught 
at least one if not two languages other than their 
own and taught early enough in elementary and 
secondary schools so that they can speak fluently. 
They must learn to communicate rather than 
study the language as a language. They must be 
taught to understand the peoples of other coun- 
tries. They must be ready to live their lives out- 
side of their own environment. For this we must 
have more teachers of foreign languages and area 
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specialists. Are we doing enough to train these 
teachers and specialists? The United States of 
America is living in a world community; in this 
world community there is as much pioneering to be 
done as there was in the early days of the found- 
ing of this great land of ours. I am told that 
juvenile delinquency has increased because there 
is not a sufficient challenge to the youth of today 
to give them the physical and spiritual fulfillment 
that growing minds and bodies require. But I 
submit to you that the fault lies not in the environ- 
ment of modern American life today nor in the 
nature of young America. It lies in the lack of 
imagination in those responsible for the bringing 
up of our youth, in the lack of vision to see the 
great tasks that lie ahead, in the lack of a sense of 
international responsibility to help guide the 
great masses of the peoples of the new nations of 
the world to a life of freedom and justice and to 
help guard them from the force of evil in the 
shape of international communism. 

You in the city of Cleveland have shown that 
you have that imagination, that vision, and that 
sense of responsibility. Don’t keep it to yourself. 
The role of Cleveland in international cultural 
relations goes far beyond Cleveland. It can by 
example be used to enlist similar activity by every 
city and town not only of Ohio but of the other 49 
States of the Union. 

And finally may I emphasize that you private 
citizens are the ones who can succeed in establish- 
ing mutual understanding between the people of 
America and the people of the rest of the world. 
We in Government stand ready to help you and to 
serve in this effort; but you are the people, and 
cultural diplomacy is a peoples’ program. And 
only through this program lies the certainty of 
lasting peace. 

I speak for my children and my grandchildren 
and those who come after them when I say, may 
God be with you and give your efforts continued 
success, 


Chinese Art Exhibit 
To Tour United States 
Press release 61 dated February 12 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 12 that a comprehensive exhibition of Chinese 
art will be shown in the United States in 1961-62. 
The exhibition will consist of selected master- 
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pieces from the National Palace Museum (for- 
merly in Peiping) and the National Central Mu- 
seum (formerly in Nanking). They will be sent 
to this country by the Government of the Republic 
of China, which has preserved the art treasures 
in Taiwan (Formosa) since evacuation from the 
Chinese mainland. 

The exhibition is scheduled to open about June 
1, 1961, at the National Gallery of Art. Follow- 
ing its showing in Washington, the exhibition will 
go to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


York; the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the Art | 


Institute of Chicago; and the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


An agreement covering the arrangements for | 
the exhibition was initialed on February 12 by | 


Ambassador George K. C. Yeh of the Republic 
of China and Huntington Cairns, Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Counsel of the National 
Gallery of Art. 

The exhibition will include approximately 100 
rare paintings as well as examples of calligraphy, 
pottery and porcelain, bronzes, jades, and lacquers 
from prehistoric times to the 19th century. This 
will be the most important exhibition of Chinese 
art ever to be held in the United States. 

The works of art in the exhibition are the prop- 
erty of the Government of the Republic of China 
and will be returned to Taiwan at the conclusion 
of the exhibition in 1962. 


NATO Science Fellowship Program 
for 1960 Announced 


Press release 55 dated February 11 

The Department of State and the National 
Science Foundation announced on February 11 the 
1960 program of North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion fellowships in science. Approximately 40 of 
these fellowships, which are designed to encourage 
further study in the sciences abroad, will be 
awarded to citizens of the United States who have 
demonstrated ability and special aptitude for ad- 
vanced training in the sciences and who, by the 
beginning of the fellowship, will have earned 4 
doctoral degree in one of the fields of science 
listed below or who have had research training 
and experience equivalent to that represented by 
the doctoral degree. Awards will be made in the 
mathematical, physical, and engineering sciences; 
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medical and biological sciences, including anthro- 
pology and psychology (excluding clinical psy- 
chology) ; and in certain social sciences. Included, 
as well, are interdisciplinary fields which overlap 
two or more scientific disciplines. 

In view of the sponsorship and objectives of the 
program it is expected that recipients of awards 
will, in nearly all cases, plan to study abroad in 
a country that is a member of the NATO com- 
munity. Other member nations of NATO are: 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom; these countries 
also select recipients of NATO fellowships from 
among their own citizens. Awards to U.S. citi- 
zens are not, however, restricted to study in a 
NATO country, and consideration will be given 
to those planning study elsewhere. 

Evaluation and selection of candidates will be 
solely on the basis of ability. Applications will 
be evaluated for the National Science Foundation 
by panels of scientists appointed by the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council. 

Stipends for NATO fellowships will be $4,500 
for the full year and $3,375 for the academic year. 
Limited round-trip travel and dependency 
allowances will be provided. 

Applications and detailed information may be 
obtained from the Fellowship Office, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., NW., Washington 25, 
D.C. Fellowship applications must be received 
by the NAS-NRC by April 11, 1960. Awards 
will be announced on May 23, 1960. 


President Acts on Imports of Almonds, 
Clothespins, and Safety Pins 


Almonds 
White House press release dated February 5 

The President announced on February 5 his 
decision on the U.S. Tariff Commission report 
concerning imports of almonds. The President 
accepted as the findings of the Tariff Commission 
the finding of two Commissioners that. restric- 
tions on almond imports were not warranted un- 
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der section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended. 

The other two Commissioners participating in 
this case found the contrary and recommended a 
tariff quota of 3 million pounds with an over- 
quota fee of 10 cents per pound. Where, as here, 
the Tariff Commission is equally divided, section 
330 (d) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
authorizes the President to accept the findings of 
either group of Commissioners as the findings of 
the Commission. 

The Commission issued its report on September 
25, 1959.1 Its investigation and report, which the 
President requested on July 28, 1959,? were made 
pursuant to section 22, which authorizes the limi- 
tation of imports in order to prevent material 
interference with Department of Agriculture 
price-support or marketing-order programs. 


Spring Clothespins and Safety Pins 


White House press release dated February 5 


The President has concurred with the U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission’s recent findings that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of spring clothespins and safety pins. 
The President found, with the Tariff Commission, 
that there is not sufficient reason at this time to 
reopen the escape-clause actions which resulted 2 
years ago in increases in the tariffs on these 
items.* The President’s decision means that the 
increased rates of duty established in December 
1957 as the result of escape-clause actions will 
continue to apply without reduction or other 
modification. 

The President’s action was taken after consul- 
tation with the Trade Policy Committee. The 
Tariff Commission studies were made pursuant 
to Executive Order 10401, which requires periodic 
review of afiirmative actions taken under the 
escape clause. The Commission reports on spring 
clothespins and safety pins, respectively, were 
submitted to the President on December 7 and 31, 
1959. 


1 Copies of the Commission’s report may be obtained 
from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 

2 BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1959, p. 240. 

® Tbid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 958, and Dec. 23, 1957, p. 1009. 
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Aspects of U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 


Statement by Edwin M. Martin 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


I welcome the opportunity to comment on the 
report on Worldwide and Domestic Economic 
Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy 
of the United States. 

The Department of State is happy to endorse 
what it conceives to be the five main policy con- 
clusions of this report : 


1. The importance of sustainable rates of eco- 
nomic growth with stable prices, both to our 
domestic well-being and the success of our foreign 
policy. 

2. The continued need, in this and other mat- 
ters, to recognize and allow for the increasing 
impact on the success of our foreign policies of 
decisions taken on primarily domestic economic 
issues. 

3. The value of a continued liberal approach 
to our policies on trade with our friends in the 
free world. 

4. The essential contribution to our peace and 
well-being which can be made by an expanded 
flow of public and private capital from the in- 
dustrialized countries to those still struggling to 
reach economic maturity and independence. 

5. The significance for their political aims of 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Feb. 11 (press release 56) during a hearing on a 
report prepared for the committee by the Corporation for 
Economic and Industrial Research, Inc. For a list of 
other studies in this series and a statement by Wallace 
R. Brode, Science Adviser of the Department of State, see 
BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1960, p. 271. 
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the recent increased capacity of the Soviets to en- 
gage in foreign aid and other economic programs 
in areas of special interest to them. 


The goal of economic growth at home is closely 
related to success in assisting in securing an ade- 
quate rate of growth in the newly developing 
parts of the world by providing large capital re- 
sources from outside. Growth at home makes it 
easier for us to allocate the resources we need to 
devote to fostering growth abroad. It facilitates 
the internal adjustments we need to make to meet 
foreign competition without taking restrictive 
measures that would hurt our friends and neigh- 
bors as well as ourselves. It provides a growing 
and stable market for the countries of the free 
world who depend on trade for growth. On the 
other hand, periodic slumps in our economic 
activity are hurtful not only to ourselves but par- 
ticularly to the less developed countries whose 
economies are susceptible to even relatively small 
declines in demand for their export products. 
And, not unimportantly, confidence in the U.S. as 
a country competent to manage its own affairs, 
confidence in the dollar as a reserve currency, 
confidence in a free-enterprise economy as a sys- 
tem for organizing economic activity, in sum, con- 
fidence in the U.S. as a country worthy of 
emulation and leadership is affected by our ability 
to maintain steady growth. 

Parenthetically, one might get the impression 
from the report that it is the reported high rate of 
Soviet growth that makes stable, steady growth at 
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home important. Whether the income of the 
Soviet Union is growing at 3 percent or 6 percent 
or 9 percent is not a matter of indifference to us, 
since a high growth rate enables the Soviet Union 
more effectively to pursue policies inimical to our 
interests. But we are not in a competition of 
growth rates. Achieving steady growth without 
inflation was a persistent problem for us in the 
postwar years before we were alerted to the high 
growth rate of the Soviet Union, and it is a prob- 
lem we would want to come to grips with even 
if there were no Soviet threat at all. We want a 
high and sustained level of economic activity to 
enable us to fulfill objectives of our own choosing. 

How to achieve an advancing level of economic 
activity without inflation in the U.S. is not prop- 
erly within the purview of the Department of 
State. We are primarily concerned with the prob- 
lem of fostering economic growth abroad. 


Economic Growth and Political Development 


It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the 
importance, in political and in human terms, of 
accelerating economic growth in the vast under- 
developed areas of the free world. The countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are part of 
the free world, but they are not committed irrevo- 
cably to freedom. They ave committed to eco- 
nomic growth. The question is whether they can 
achieve the economic growth they so urgently de- 
sire in an environment of freedom or whether, 
overwhelmed by massive problems, they turn to 
totalitarian rule at home and aggression abroad. 
Whether the free world contracts or expands, 
whether the U.S. is forced back on itself in a hos- 
tile world or maintains its free and open char- 
acter in a world society of likeminded nations, 
rests in large part on the direction the less devel- 
oped countries take. Today they are numerous 
but weak. In the years ahead they will count more 
heavily in the world balance. They will affect 
importantly the political shape of the world of the 
future. 

It takes no special act of imagination or sym- 
pathy to grasp the human meaning of economic 
growth, to appreciate the tyranny that poverty 
and disease can exercise over man. But the re- 
lationship of economic growth to political devel- 
opments is less direct and obvious. Political 
developments have a momentum of their own, and 
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it would be unduly optimistic to believe that just 
so long as our aid is large and our trade free all 
will be well, or just so long as the less developed 
countries achieve an increase in income of 2 per- 
cent or 4 percent or 6 percent a year they will 
establish and maintain democratic governments 
and respect for international law. The relation- 
ship of economic growth to political development 
is not so simple as that. 

But we know that there zs a relationship. We 
know that frustration with backwardness and 
poverty is widespread in the less developed coun- 
tries today. It is felt by the landless laborers 
who want land, by the unemployed who want 
jobs, by the peasants who want security of tenure 
and a larger share of the fruits of their labor, by 
students, lawyers, and journalists whose talents 
have outrun their opportunities. We know also 
that, if present moderate governments can offer 
their people nothing but continued stagnation, 
they will not long survive. Demagogs of one 
stripe or another will come forward to capitalize 
on discontent and frustration. 

If, on the other hand, there 7s economic prog- 
ress, if the unemployed can hope to find jobs, if 
the peasants can hope to acquire land, if schools 
are being established and health clinics organized, 
if local leaders in towns and villages are encour- 
aged to undertake the small and large community 
improvements that hold out hope for future bet- 
terment, in a word, if opportunities are opening 
up, we could expect morale to be good. People 
are not likely to seek radical solutions in societies 
where morale is high because they have hope for 
the future, a sense of opportunity, the feeling that 
tomorrow will be better than today, that their 
children will enjoy opportunities they themselves 
have been denied. It does not matter that prog- 
ress may seem slow in an overall statistical sense. 
The important thing is the direction, the trend, 
the sense of forward movement. 

Whether the governments of the less developed 
countries operating within the framework of free 
institutions can meet the challenge of growth suc- 
cessfully depends in no small part on what we 
and our more industrialized allies do or fail to 
do. We cannot bestow economic growth or ex- 
port it in a package. The countries concerned 
must establish the social and political institu- 
tions on which growth depends, must organize 
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and administer and inspire their own people. 
But our help can make a difference, perhaps a 
critical difference. It is, in any case, important 
that we try. If they fail because we have failed 
them, the loss will be as much ours as theirs. 


Steps Being Taken To Expand Capital Outflow 


As a result of its studies of this subject, the re- 
port makes suggestions for future action. We 
believe important steps which are in line with its 
approach have been and are being taken. 

When it became clear that loans by the Inter- 
national Bank were reaching a new high level and 
that further resources would be needed, we pro- 
posed an increase of 100 percent in Bank sub- 
scriptions. When it became clear that the tech- 
nical assistance program of the United Nations 
was unable to provide the systematic and sustained 
assistance in basic fields that was needed, especially 
in the survey of resources and the establishment of 
training institutes, we proposed the establishment 
of the U.N. Special Fund. We set up the DLF 
[Development Loan Fund] to meet the need for 
loan capital on more flexible terms, and we will 
shortly come before this committee to ask support 
for the establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Association ? to fill the same need. We have 
established, together with the countries of Latin 
America, a regional development financing insti- 
tution to provide capital for development in the 
Americas.’ We proposed an increase in quotas in 
the International Monetary Fund to put the Fund 
in a better position to tide countries over tem- 
porary balance-of-payments difficulties arising 
from unfavorable turns of trade and other events. 
Weare continuing to explore new ways of expand- 
ing the flow of private investment to the less de- 
veloped countries. 

The current outflow of capital and technical as- 
sistance from private and public sources in the free 
world is in the neighborhood of $6 billion. Clearly 
the current outflow is not enough. There are 
meritorious projects that would give momentum 
to growth that are not now being financed for lack 
of funds; there should be a rising curve for the 
period ahead. To meet this need it is, as the report 
notes, essential that other of the wealthier nations 
enlarge their role in providing capital to the less 
developed areas and that all of our programs be 


* See p. 345. 
* See p. 344. 
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made as effective as possible in promoting sound 
economic expansion. 

With this in mind in January in Paris, Under 
Secretary of State Dillon proposed that the in- 
dustrialized free nations who are in a position to 
make significant bilateral contributions to develop- 
ment meet together as a development assistance 
group, on an informal basis but with some regu- 
larity, to have full and frank discussions on how 
we can do a larger, more sustained, and more effec- 
tive job The development assistance group 
would be a consultative forum for the discussion 
of appropriate national measures, such as the es- 
tablishment or expansion of national agencies to 
provide long-term development capital, and for 
the exchange of views and information on aid 
policies, procedures, and operations. The 20 na- 
tions meeting in Paris agreed to this proposal, 
recognizing a wider interest in and responsibility 
for the continued economic growth of the less 
developed areas of the world. 

At the first meeting of the development assist- 
ance group, which we hope will be held in Wash- 
ington in the first half of March, we would hope 
to provide information on our own lending, as- 
sistance, and investment guaranty operations 
with the thought that our experience might be 
useful to others in considering their own pro- 
grams. Subsequent meetings may be held in the 
capitals of other members of the group. Our ap- 
proach will be flexible and pragmatic. 

Before leaving this subject, there are several 
points raised by the CEIR report on which com- 
ment seems desirable. 


Providing an Alternative to Soviet Aid 


The first comment has to do with Soviet aid. | 


The thrust of the report would appear to be that 
we must do much because the Soviets are doing 
much. It is important to emphasize that the 
Soviet Union’s tardy entrance into the aid field 
is not the reason for our effort to promote the 
development of the less developed countries and 
the Soviet Union’s exit from the aid field—should 
they conclude, as they might, that the cost exceeds 
the benefit—cannot be the occasion for any slack- 
ening of effort on our part. It is not Soviet aid, 
as such, that will subvert the less developed coun- 
tries. Soviet aid is only one of a range of tech- 


* BuLLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 189. 
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niques that the bloc uses to make friends and 
influence people; it is not necessarily the most 
important tool in their kit. It supplements local 
diplomacy, the exchange of visiting dignitaries, 
the Russian ballet, study tours in the Soviet 
Union, the flood of books and pamphlets, the Voice 
of Moscow presenting the image of a benevolent 
but powerful U.S.S.R. on the march in science, 
in industry, in military weaponry, in space ex- 
ploration, the enemy of colonialism and the friend 
of aspiring peoples. The danger to the develop- 
ing countries is less the volume of Soviet aid than 
it is that their own efforts, the essential founda- 
tion of any successful program, even reinforced 
by external aid, may still be inadequate, that 
growth will lag too far behind aspirations, and 
that discontent will push extremist leaders to the 
fore. So long as the uncommitted countries are 
aware that the West shares their aspirations for 
economic and social progress in freedom and in- 
dependence and is prepared to give them timely 
and substantial aid, so long, that is, as they have a 
real alternative to dependence on the bloc, they 
can resist any improper pressures that the Soviets 
might seek to apply. 


“Growth With Consumption”’ Only a Slogan 

The slogan “growth with consumption” that is 
used in the CEIR report is, in the end, only a slo- 
gan and, as such, of rather limited usefulness. 
Growth with consumption is an obviously desir- 
able system, but the real issue is always how much 
of each. The temptation is always to sacrifice 
the savings necessary to growth in favor of con- 
sumption. The objection to the Soviet system is 
more the police-state manner in which saving is 
forced and used for militaristic purposes than the 
proportion of income which goes into saving. The 
less developed countries will need to plough back 
into investment a substantial part of their in- 
cremental income if they are to move forward. 
They will have to invest in schools, in community 
development, in health facilities, in training in- 
stitutes, in power plants, factories, and roads. 
But investment in these basic facilities, although 
undertaken at the expense of current consumption, 
will increase current opportunities and offer the 
promise of greater opportunities to come. 

Nor does it seem possible to say at what par- 
ticular rate the less developed countries must pro- 
gress so that community morale will be high. 


Many mathematical models have been constructed 
which, starting with a magic target of w percent 
increase in per capita income, derive the invest- 
ment requirements associated with such an in- 
crease—abstracting from the economic and social 
environment in which growth is taking place— 
subtract from the requirement the local savings 
likely to be generated, and arrive thereby at the 
investment gap that must be provided by external 
sources. The CEIR suggests a 5 percent increase 
per annum in total output and an associated ex- 
ternal capital gap of $10 billion to $15 billion a 
year. This overall approach is apt to prove an 
unrewarding exercise. 


Expansion of World Trade Vital to U.S. 


To turn to trade, there is not much new to be 
said or to be added to the report on why continued 
efforts to expand world trade are vital for the 
United States. For most countries of the free 
world, trade, expanding and unrestricted trade, 
is vital to their well-being. It is not a marginal 
matter. They must export to import. For the 
less developed countries, trade is critical. To im- 
port the industrial materials and capital equip- 
ment which they need for growth, the developing 
countries must find markets for their products. 
Typically, they are dependent on the export of 
a few mineral and agricultural products whose 
prices fluctuate widely in the world market. In 
the years ahead, as they begin to modernize their 
economies and diversify their output, they will 
move increasingly into fabrication of consumers 
goods and light industries of a labor-intensive 
kind, and they will seek to market these products 
abroad. If we are seriously concerned to promote 
their economic growth, we cannot put up barriers 
to the output of their mines and factories. The 
United States is too large and too critical a mar- 
ket to take such action without doing serious in- 
jury to its friends and to its foreign policy 
purposes. 

Intimately related to trade policy is our balance- 
of-payments problem, to which the CEIR report 
also addresses itself. The economic report of the 
President * goes into this question in considerable 
depth, and there is no need to repeat what is said 
there. Preliminary reports suggest that our pay- 
ments position has improved somewhat since the 
CEIR report was issued; it is expected to improve 


5 For excerpts, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1960, p. 301. 
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a bit further in 1960. Our main reliance for clos- 
ing the payments gap must be the expansion of 
world trade, especially United States exports. In 
1959, as recommended in the report, we intensified 
our efforts in the GATT and the IMF and bilat- 
erally toward this end. Partly as a result, many 
countries have recently taken important steps to 
reduce their barriers against United States ex- 
ports. We expect this trend to continue. Over 
the long term, with steady, stable growth at home 
and abroad, we have good reason to expect an 
increasing income from our investments abroad 
and a large growth in United States exports, per- 
mitting us to retain world confidence in our econ- 
omy and to continue to carry on those overseas 
programs so essential to our security and well- 
being. 

In conclusion may I express the appreciation of 
the Department of State for the action of the 
committee in arranging for this series of reports 
to be prepared and published and for giving the 
Department this opportunity to express its views. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 








Under Secretary Dillon Attends 
Inter-American Bank Meeting 


The Board of Governors of the Inter-American 
Development Bank held its inaugural meeting at 
San Salvador February 3-161 Following is a 
statement made by Under Secretary Dillon on 
February 7 upon his arrival at San Salvador and 
a statement made on February 11 upon his return 
to Washington. 


STATEMENT AT SAN SALVADOR, FEBRUARY 7 


I am delighted to be here in the lovely city of 
San Salvador for the inaugural meeting of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

This unique Bank, which represents the fulfill- 
ment of desires long held by the countries of Latin 
America for a development institution tailored to 
their special needs, should provide new impetus in 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 263. 
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spurring the forward progress of the hemisphere, 
My Government takes great satisfaction from its 
participation in a project which symbolizes the 
vitality and creativeness of the inter-American 
system. 

The Bank is a concrete expression of the desire 
of the peoples of the Americas to pursue sound 
economic policies which will make a maximum 
contribution to development in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and understanding. The great de- 
gree of flexibility and responsiveness which has 
been built into the Bank should lead to realistic 
measures designed to encourage the flow of needed 
public and private capital into Latin America, 

It is a particular pleasure for me to visit El 
Salvador, a country which has consistently con- 
tributed to the unity of the Americas. I look 
forward to seeing President Lemus, whom I had 
the honor of meeting in Washington last spring? 
and for whom I have a message of personal greet- 
ing from President Eisenhower. My presence 
here is also a welcome opportunity to renew ac- 
quaintance and friendship with officials of the 
other American Republics who are attending this 
auspicious meeting. 


STATEMENT AT WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 11 
Press release 59 dated February 11 

I have just returned from a meeting in San 
Salvador which marks the start of a fresh, coor- 
dinated approach to the development problems of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The new Inter-American Development Bank— 
to which the American states are contributing in 
proportion to their resources—has the special vir- 
tue of a development institution which is uniquely 
fitted to the needs of Latin America. I believe 
that its operations will have a very constructive 
influence in promoting economic growth along 
sound lines. 

By a happy coincidence the inaugural meeting 
of the Bank took place at the same time that the 
first common-market agreement in this hemi- 
sphere was signed between El] Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras. This common market 
should not only serve to strengthen the trading 
position of participating governments but can be 
expected to stimulate the sort of economic climate 
which is needed to attract new private investment. 


? Ibid., Apr. 6, 1959, p. 478. 
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My visit to El Salvador gave me a welcome 
opportunity to see and talk once again with Presi- 
dent Lemus and to renew acquaintances with my 
many friends among the delegations to the 
Bank meeting. The atmosphere which prevailed 
throughout the meeting demonstrated once again 
the strength and vitality of the inter-American 
system. 


IDA Articles of Agreement Ready 
for Acceptance by Members 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development announced on January 31 that the 
articles of agreement of the International Develop- 
ment Association, the proposed new financing in- 
stitution to be affiliated with the World Bank, are 
now ready for acceptance by prospective member 
governments. 

By authorization of the Bank’s Executive Direc- 
tors, the text of the articles of agreement, together 
with a report by the Executive Directors drawing 
attention to certain features of the articles, is 
being transmitted to the 68 member governments 
of the Bank. The next step will be for those gov- 
ernments desiring to join IDA to take whatever 
legislative or other action may be required to ac- 
cept membership and to subscribe funds. The 
articles provide that IDA will enter into force 
when governments whose subscriptions aggregate 
at least 65 percent of total initial subscriptions 
have accepted membership. The articles will re- 
main open for signature by original members until 
December 31, 1960. The earliest date on which 
IDA may come into being is September 15, 1960. 

A preamble to the articles states the conviction 
of the signatory governments that mutual coopera- 
tion for constructive economic purposes, healthy 
development of the world economy, and balanced 
growth of international trade foster peace and 
world prosperity; that higher standards of living 
and economic and social progress in the less devel- 
oped countries are desirable, not only in the inter- 
ests of those countries but also for the 
international community as a whole; and that 
achievement of these objectives would be facili- 
tated by an increase in the international flow of 
capital, public and private, to assist in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the less developed 
countries. 


February 29, 1960 


The main features of IDA, as proposed, are as 
follows: 


Purposes 
The purposes of IDA are defined: 


... to promote economic development, increase pro- 
ductivity and thus raise standards of living in the less 
developed areas of the world included within the Associa- 
tion’s membership, in particular by providing finance to 
meet their important developmental requirements on 
terms which are more flexible and bear less heavily on 
the balance of payments than those of conventional loans, 
thereby furthering the developmental objectives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(hereinafter called “the Bank’) and supplementing its 
activities. 


Membership and Initial Subscriptions 


Membership of IDA is to be open to member 
countries of the Bank. 

The initial resources proposed for IDA total 
$1 billion, an amount which will be obtained if all 
existing member countries of the Bank join IDA 
and thereby accept the subscriptions assigned to 
them. IDA subscriptions are to be roughly 
proportionate to subscriptions to the Bank’s capi- 
tal and will be payable over a 5-year period. 

A unique feature of IDA is that member coun- 
tries have been divided into two groups for 
purposes of subscription of funds. The 17 more 
industrialized member countries of the Bank will 
pay their subscriptions in gold or freely con- 
vertible currencies, whereas the 51 less developed 
member countries will pay 10 percent of their 
subscriptions in gold or freely convertible curren- 
cies and 90 percent in their national currencies, 
which IDA will not be free to convert into other 
currencies or to use to finance exports from the 
country concerned without its consent. 


Resources and Use of Currencies 


IDA is to keep the adequacy of its resources 
under regular review. It is contemplated that the 
first review would take place during the first 5- 
year period and subsequent reviews at intervals of 
approximately 5 years thereafter. General or in- 
dividual increases in subscriptions may be author- 
ized at any time. 

IDA may also enter into arrangements to receive 
from any member, in addition to its own subscrip- 
tion, supplementary resources in the currency of 
another member provided that the member whose 
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currency is involved does not object. For ex- 
ample, the United States has indicated that it 
might offer to IDA some of its holdings of foreign 
currencies arising through sales of surplus com- 
modities under Public Law 480. The provision 
of such supplementary resources would not entitle 
the subscribing member to any additional voting 
rights. 


Organization and Management 

The structure of IDA is adapted to administra- 
tion by the Bank. Thus IDA is to have a Board 
of Governors, Executive Directors, and a Presi- 
dent, all of whom will be the holders of those posi- 
tions in the Bank, serving ew officio in IDA. 

Other articles contain detailed provision for 
such matters as withdrawal or suspension of mem- 
bership; status, immunities, and privileges; 
amendments; interpretation and arbitration; and 
signature and entry into force. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of January 
15, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at 
Washington December 1, 1958." 

Signature: Honduras, February 10, 1960. 


Cultural Relations 

Agreement for facilitating the international circulation 
of visual and auditory materials of an educational, 
scientific, and cultural character, and protocol. Done 
at Lake Success July 15, 1949. Entered into force 
August 12, 1954.’ 
Acceptance deposited: Iran, December 30, 1959. 


Narcotics 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the seope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 


+ Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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Acceptance deposited: El Salvador, December 31, 1959, 
Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 

the poppy plant, the production of, international and 

wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 

York June 23, 1953." 

Ratification deposited: Iran, December 30, 1959. 

Accession deposited: El Salvador, December 31, 1959, 


Telecommunication 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 
Notifications of approval: Yugoslavia, October 16, 1959: 

India, December 22, 1959; Belgium (with reserya- 
tions), December 23, 1959; Union of South Africa 
and Territory of South-West Africa, December 23, 
1959. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. Done at Geneva May 25, 1959. Entered into 
force November 16, 1959; for the United States Novem- 
ber 19, 1959. TIAS 4385. 

Signatures: Brazil, November 9, 1959; Australia, Jan- 
uary 11, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


indonesia 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree 
ment of May 29, 1959 (TIAS 4248). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Djakarta November 18, 1959. 
Entered into force November 18, 1959. 


Israel 

Agreement amending the agreement for cooperation con- 
cerning civil uses of atomic energy of July 12, 1955 
(TIAS 3311). Signed at Washington August 20, 1959. 
Entered into force: January 28, 1960. 


Italy 

Agreement amending the agreement of April 27, 1954, for 
the loan of two U.S. submarines to Italy (TIAS 3124). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Rome January 29, 
1960. Entered into force January 29, 1960. 


Korea 

Agreement for the loan of an additional U.S. naval vessel 
to Korea. Effected by exchange of notes at Seoul 
October 22, 1959, and January 29, 1960. Entered into 
force January 29, 1960. 


Venezuela 


Research and power reactor agreement concerning civil 
uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington October 8, 
1958. 

Entered into force: February 9, 1960. 

Research reactor agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington 
July 21, 1955. TIAS 3323. 

Terminated: February 9, 1960 (superseded by agree 
ment of October 8, 1958, supra). 


Yemen 


General agreement for economic, technical, and related 
assistance to Yemen. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Taiz August 3 and 5, October 18, and November 8, 
1959. Entered into force November 8, 1959. 
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February 29, 1960 


American Principles. The Price of Freedom 
(Eisenhower ) 

American Republics 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week, 1960 
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Sharing Common Goals With Latin America 
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Under Secretary ‘Dillon precerey —— ‘asinalibiinan 
Bank Meeting (Dillon) . 
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Secretary Herter’s News Conference of February 8 . 

U.S. Presents New Proposal on Nuclear Weapons 
Tests (Eisenhower) . ‘ 

China. Chinese Art Exhibit To Tour United 
States 

Congress, The. eiiasiti of U. 18. | Foreign E Economic 
Policy (Martin) ee we ee 

Cuba. Secretary Herter’s News Conference of 
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Disarmament. Secretary Herter’s News Confer- 
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Under Secretary Dillon Attends Inter-American 
Bank Meeting (Dillon) . 
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Chancellor Adenauer To Visit Washington in 
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by Members . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 8-14 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to February 8 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 50 of February 3. 


No. Date Subject 


52 2/8 Educational exchange (Latin America). 
53 2/8 Herter: news conference. 
*54 2/9 Achilles nominated Counselor (bio- 
graphic details). 
55 2/11 1960 NATO science fellowship program. 
56 2/11 Martin: “Aspects of U.S. Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy.” 
157 2/11 Supplemental P.L. 480 agreement with 
Poland. 
158 2/11 Appointments to Department’s science 
program (rewrite). 
59 2/11 Dillon: statement on return from Inter- 
American Bank meeting. 
*60 2/12 Fossum designated Director, USOM, 
Colombia (biographic details). 
61 2/12 Chinese art exhibit tour. 
62 2/12 Diilon: Union League Club of Philadel- 
phia. 
*63 2/12 Hepler receives ICA award (biographic 
details). 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Two new pamphlets on cultural exchange... 


‘ 


Cultural Diplomacy 


Cultural diplomacy is today playing an important role, side by side 
with political and economic diplomacy, in our relations with other 
countries. A principal feature of this diplomacy is the direct and 
enduring contact between peoples of different nations afforded by the 
International Educational Exchange Program. This 50-page illus- 
trated pamphlet reviews the many kinds of exchange activities carried 
out under the program during 1958. 


Publication 6887 25 cents 


The Citizen’s Role in Cultural Relations 


Because cultural exchange must, in order to be successful, involve 
the direct participation of many thousands of American citizens, 
cooperation between the Government and private organizations and 
individuals has become a byword in America’s international cultural 
relations. An account of this cooperation is contained in this 36-page 
pamphlet, which describes Government assistance to private pro- 
grams, private assistance to Government programs, and contributions 
of other peoples and their governments in opening a two-way avenue 
of communication between the United States and other nations of 


the world. 
‘ 


Publication 6854 20 cents 


Please send me -.... copies of— 


[_] Cultural Diplomacy 
C1] The Citizen’s Role In Cultural Relations 





Name: 








Street Address: 





City, Zone, and State: 





